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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangtrous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  thejf  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  lawt  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  thep  have  amp,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  vkth  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  Jbariess.—DK  Fox. 


fes.sed  that  the  ex- Marshal  had  been  treated  with  too 
mnoh  indalgencOi  and  that  it  was  thas  the  escape  bad 
become  possible. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Marshal  MacMahon  set  off  last  Sunday  on  a  progress 
of  a  semi-royal  sort  through  the  North-Eastern  Depart¬ 
ments  of  France.  He  reviewed  some  troops,  and 
inspected  some  public  works  at  Le  Mans  and  Laval ; 
held  receptions  and  received  addresses  at  St  Malo, 
Bennes,  and  St  Brieuc ;  and  reached  Brest  yesterday. 
His  reception  by  the  people  of  Brittany  has  been  far 
from  encouraging ;  it  has  not  been  hostile  or  scornful, 
but  chilly  and  indifferent,  tinctured  in  some  places  with 
a  shade  of  puzzled  cario.sity.  The  object  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  journey  is  clearly  to  convince  Frenchmen  that 
the  Septennate  in  itself  and  by  itself  is  completely 
satisfactory,  and  absolutely  settles  all  questions  of 
Government  in  France  for  six  years  and  a-half  at  any 
rate.  At  St  Male  the  Marshal  turned  angrily  upon  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  hint  that  tlie  country  was  suffering  from  the 
absence  of  definite  institutions,  and  assured  him  that  the 
Septennate  was  as  definite  an  institution  as  France 
could  possibly  need,  and  that  the  supreme  authority  was 
quite  safe  in  bis  bands  for  the  term  that  it  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  vote  of  the  Assembly.  At  St 
Brieuc,  the  President  repeated  bis  promise  to  retain  the 
power  that  he  had  received  from  the  Assembly,  and  to 
hold  it  against  all  comers.  This  is  very  well,  and  the 
assurance  that  order  will  be  preserved  may  be  comforting 
to  timid  tradesmen  and  penurious  peasants.  But  the 
question  is,  in  what  way,  admitting  that  the  Marshal 
remains  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  President,  ought  the 
nation  to  .speak  its  mind  by  the  voice  of  its  representa¬ 
tives,  and  to  make  the  laws  which  the  Executive  is  to 
enforce. 


The  Pennsylvanian  Bopnblican  Convention  has  been 
in  session  this  week,  and  has  adopted  some  remarkable 
resolutions.  It  has  rejected  a  proposal  to  nominate 
General  Grant  a  third  time  for  the  Presidency,  and  has 
thus  deliberately  broken  the  alliance  that  has  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  party  that  conquered  in  the  war 
and  its  most  distinguished  soldier.  The  rejection  of 
General  Grant’s  claims  necessitated  the  selection  of 
another  candidate,  who  very  possibly  is  not  the  candi¬ 
date  that  will  be  voted  for  this  time  two  years,  but  wlio, 
meanwhile,  will  serve  as  a  stop-gap  and  will  hold  the 
party  together.  The  chosen  champion  for  the  present 
is  Governor  Hartraaft  of  Pennyslvania,  of  whom  little 
is  known  except  that  he  defeat^  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  the  State  Governorship — Mr  Baokalow — two 
years  ago  after  a  sharp  struggle.  The  voioe  of  Penns^l- 
vania  has  always  a  potent  influence  in  the  party  politics 
of  the  United  States,  and  General  Grant’s  political 
importance  may  be  said  to  be  nallified  by  the  vote  of 
the  Convention  on  Wednesday;  but  whether  the  chances 
of  the  Republican  party  have  been  bettered  by  throwing 
him  overboard  and  pinning  their  faith  upon  the  obscu¬ 
rity  of  Mr  Hartrauft,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say. 


The  Convention  has  also  passed  resolutions  con¬ 
demnatory  of  the  Draft  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada, 
which  it  denounces  as  **an  attempt  to  introdnee  free 
trade.”  In  Pennsylvania,  the  seat  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States,  Pro¬ 
tectionist  feeling  is  very  strong,  and  of  course  any 
admission  of  new  competition  into  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  would  be  resented  and  resisted.  But  we 
trust  we  are  not  to  understand  that  resistance  to  free 
trade  is  to  be  formally  accepted  as  a  principal  plank  of 
the  Republican  platform.  If  it  be,  we  may  expect  to 
witness  the  revolt  en  mastte  of  the  Western  States  from 
the  party  alliance  with  whom  they  conquered  sluvory. 
In  Chicago,  the  Board  of  Trade  (or  as  we  should  sar. 
Chamber  of  Commerce”)  strongly  supports  the  Draft 
Treaty,  and  Lord  Dofferin  was  entertained  there  this 
week  as  the  representative  of  Canadian  interests.  The 
Governor- General  of  Canada  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of 
an  an  restricted  intercourse  between  two  countries  that 
bad  so  mneh  in  common,  but  he  was  cautious  in  express¬ 
ing  his  approval- of  any  particular  reciprocity  arrange¬ 
ments.  Ho  said,  very  truly,  that  a  “one-sided”  Treaty 
was  neither  possible  nor  desirable;  and  this  the  United 
States  Senate  will  find,  if  they  endeavour  to  retain  the 
concessions  of  fishery  and  canal  privileges  that  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  negotiators  at  Washington  while 
refusing  the  privileges  of  freedom  from  duty  to  Canadian 
manufactures. 


The  interest  in  the  story  of  Bazaine’s  escape  has  died 
out  rapidly.  A  general  conviction  prevails  in  France 
that  the  prisoner’s  evasion  was  aided  or  planned  by  the 
officials  who  had  him  in  charge,  and  the  exultation  of 
some  Bonapartists  over  an  event  which  they  say  is  an 
evidence  of  their  power  confirms  the  impression  that  all 
through  tlie  French  administrative  system  the  ex- 
Imperial  officers,  from  Prefects  down  to  turnkeys,  of 
whom  the  Governments  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his 
successors  have  made  nse,  are  traitors  to  the  Republic. 
The  popular  belief  has  nut  been  shaken  by  the  denials  of 
M.  Biizaine  or  liis  wife,  or  his  wife’s  nephew.  Madame 
B.izaine’s  romantic  story  has  moved  only  a  sarcastic 
smile,  and  the  narrative  of  the  ex-Marsbal  himself  is  as 
obviously  a  well-intentioned  effort  to  screen  the  prison 
offivdals.  But  no  one  now  believes  in  the  perilous 
de>ceiit  from  the  cliff  and  the  blood-stains  on  the  rocks, 
and  the  broken  rope.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  positive  evidence  to  show  that  the  prisoner 
qu.etly  walked  out  of  the  gate  and  past  the  sentries,  and 
that,  those  persons  who  were  induced  by  corrupt  motives 
to  aid  iu  this  treasonable  business  will  be  tried  at  the 
next  assizes  in  the  Chef-lieu  of  the  Department  of  the 
Alpes  Maritimes.  General  Chabaud  Latour,  at  the 
sitiiug  ot  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Thursday,  con- 


The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  has  fallen  into  a  great  error  in 
saying  that  “  those  who  are  under  the  delusion  that  the 
North  German  agricnltural  population  is  better  off  than 
our  own,  would  do  well  to  study  a  recent  controversy 
between  the  National  Zeitung  and  the  Norddouteche 
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^  Zeitung  oi  Qeflin  on  the-salgeot.”  Our  contemporary 

thinks  that  the  pictare  drawn  by  a  writer  in  the  first- 
fi  mentioned  Berlin  paper  **  might  have  been  taken  direct 

from  Dorsetshire  or  Wiltshire.”  The  mistake  of  the 
PaU  Mall  Gazette^  however,  is  this,  that  it  regards  the 
condition  of  the  agricaltnral  labonrers  of  the  so-called 
provinces  of  western  and  eastern  Prussia  as  typical  of 
that  of  all  Pmssia,  and  even  of  all  northern  Germany ! 
Now,  ** western  and  eastern  Pmssia”  are  two  small, 
thinly-populated  provinces  near  the  Russian  frontier, 
whoso  condition  has  very  little  to  do  with  that  of 
northern  Germany  at  large.  It  is  qnite  true  that  in  the 
Prassian  provinces  east  of  the  Elbe,  the  feudal  system 
of  the  former  Teutonic  knights,  and  of  kindred  aristo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  has  to  this  day  left  its  strongest 
traces.  In  its  worst  form  this  system  is  still  to  be  found 
in  the  farthermost  frontier  districts  towards  the  east. 
For  the  Prussian  kingdom  as  a  whole,  the  land  reform 
of  Baron  Stein  has,  nevertheless,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century  been  working  a  great  and  salutary  change. 
It  was  accomplished,  not  from  any  intrinsic  Liberal 
principles  of  the  Prussian  Court,  but  simply  because 
the  politically  inert  mass  of  the  Prussian  peasantry  had 
to  be  imbued  with  patriotic  feelings  as  a  means  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  Napoleonic  yoke  which  then  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  country,  but  which  could  only  be  pot 
rid  of  by  making  the  peasant  feel  that  he  had  something 
worth  fighting  for.  In  this  way  a  considerable  number 
of  small  peasant  freeholders  were  created  in  Prussia. 
In  the  remainder  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  south  j 
and  the  west,  these  peasant  freeholders  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  in  France.  Though  even  their  lot  mipht 
be  much  bettered,  the  Dorsetshire  or  Wiltshire  hind 
would  certainly  be  glad  to  exchange  positions  with 
them. 


Our  remarks,  in  last  week’s  issue,  on  the  arrest  of 
AnreKo  Saffi  and  other  democratic  leaders  have  been 
sp^dily  verified.  From  the  dungeon  of  Spoleto,  the 
prisoners  have  addressed  a  letter  to  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Italian  Parliament,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  juris¬ 
consult,  in  which  they  deny  in  the  strongest  terms  their 
alleged  alliance  with  the  International.  “We  are  con¬ 
scious,”  they  say,  “  of  being  fully  able  to  meet  and  refute 
those  charges.  We  shall  prove  that  in  the  private  deli¬ 
beration  at  the  Villa  Rufii,  where  not  a  single  Inter- 
nationalist  was  present^  we  had  no  other  intention  than 
to  make  use  of  the  right  of  meeting  which  belongs  to  all 
citixens,  and  that  we  never  had  any  thought  of  proposing 
er  accepting  a  pact  with  a  party  from  which  an  abyss 
separates  us,  and  with  which  we,  individually  and 
collectively,  are  engaged  in  a  most  severe  struggle.  The 
accusation  brought  against  us  is  an  insult  to  our  party. 
For  the  protection  of  our  honour  we  demand  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  protest.”  This  language,  we  should  think, 
is  clear  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  public  prosecutor.  A 
similar  protest  has  been  issued  by  Frederick  Campanella, 
Maazini’s  old  and  trusty  friend.  He  declares  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  Government  organs  about  an  alliance  with 
the  International  to  be  “  an  impudent  falsehood.”  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  those  arrested  at  Rimini 
enables  him  to  affirm  that  they  share,  in  regard  to  Com¬ 
munistic  ideas,  the  well-known  views  which  Mazzini 
continued  to  the  last  months  of  his  life  to  expound. 
“  Between  our  party  and  the  Internationalists,”  Campa¬ 
nella  concludes,  “  no  union  is  possible  as  long  as  these 
latter  maintain  their  savage  theories  of  the  abolition  of 
property,  of  the  family,  and  of  the  fatherland.”  Could 
there  be  anything  more  definite  and  decisive  to  show  the 
hollowness  of  governmental  assertions?  Nevertheless, 
domiciliary  visits  and  arrests  are  continued  throughout 
Italy,  whereVer  there  is  a  Republican  association. 


At  Forli,  Aurelio  Saffi’s  native  town,  the  news  of  his 
imprisonment  had  no  sooner  spread  than  shops  were 
closed  and  the  people  assembled  in  masses  before  the 
Prefecture,  giving  cheers  for  the  ex-triumvir,  and  uttering 
cries  in  favour  of  his  liberation.  We  can  only  wonder  that 
in  the  Liberal  press  of  our  own  country,  where  Saffi.  had 


lived  so  long,  and  where  he  has  so  many  friends,  not  % 
word  should  have  been  said  yet  against  the  despicable 
procedures  of  the  Italian  authorities,  and  that  a  Liberal 
organ  of  note  should  even  serve  as  a  channel  for  convey¬ 
ing  semi-official  misrepresentations  against  the  inenmi- 
nated  men.  In  the  official  Italian  journals,  these  alleged 
“  Voices  of  the  English  Press  ”  will,  of  course,  be  quoted 
as  a  justification  of  the  acts  of  the  Government. 


The  epidemic  of  brutality  in  the  North  of  England 
seems  to  be  getting  more  and  more  virulent.  We 
should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  anything  could 
be  reported  more  inhuman  and  fiendish  than  the  outrage 
committed  by  the  six  young  colliers  on  the  old  man 
McGrath  at  St  Helen’s.  But  the  register  of  atrocities 
for  this  week  contains  a  case  which  is  still  more  horrible 
because  it  outrages  still  holier  feelings  than  ordinary 
humanity  and  respect  for  helpless  old  age.  A  scoundrel 
in  Manchester  has  just  been  remanded  for  trial  on  the 
charge  of  murdering  his  own  mother.  He  had  been 
out  late  drinking,  and  instead  of  going  home,  went  to 
the  house  of  a  sister,  and  tried  to  get  admittance  there. 
When  his  mother  remonstrated  with  him,  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  go  home,  the  ruffian  kicked  her,  beat 
her  head  against  a  wall,  knocked  her  down,  and  kicked 
her  to  death.  The  case  is  too  monstrous  for  comment. 
Our  superstitious  forefathers  might  .have  been  excused 
for  believing  in  such  a  state  of  matters  that  a  legion  of 
devils  had  TOen  let  loose  in  the  North  of  England.  If 
our  northern  countrymen  will  not  voluntarily  complete 
the  parallel  between  themselves  and  the  possessed  swine 
of  the  Gadarenes,  it  is  high  time  that  more  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  to  exorcise  the  unclean  spirits. 
We  cannot  without  shame  continue  to  preserve  order  in 
Ireland  by  Coercion  Acts,  and  propose  to  annex  the  Fiji 
Islands  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  cannibalisi^ 
while  such  atrocities  are  committed  among  ourselves. 


Baron  Pigott  and  Mr  Justice  Quain  think  that  we 
must  leave  “  the  Peculiar  People  ”  alone.  It  is  true  that 
their  sick  children  are  unprovided  with  medical  attend¬ 
ance,  and  that  they  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
never  call  in  the  doctor.  But  still,  even  if  the  child  dies, 
this  is  not  manslaughter.  Baron  Pigott  has  not 
expressed  himself  clearly,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  he  means  to  affirm  that  the  “Peculiars”  are 
exempt  merely  when  there  is  no  proof  that  the  child’s 
life  was  clearly  in  danger.  If  this  is  all,  the  learned 
Judge  would  seem  to  be  uttering  sound  sense  as  well  as 
good  law.  But  we  hope  that  he  does  not  mean  to  extend 
the  same  immunity  to  cases  in  which  want  of  medical 
attendance  is  clearly  a  cause  of  death.  Suppose  an 
artery  is  cut,  and  the  doctor  is  refused  admission,  or 
not  called  in,  will  not  this  be  manslaughter  if  the 
child  dies  ?  This  may  be  sound  law.  But  is  it  humanity  ? 
But  we  are  afraid  that  it  is  child-murder  made  easy ; 
that  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  brutal  idea  that  a 
parent  may  do  as  he  likes  with  his  children;  and  that 
an  Apostle’s  words  will  be  made  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins. 


When  we  wish  to  peruse  a  really  worldly  speech,  we 
generally  turn,  if  it  is  in  our  power,  to  what  the 
bishop  of  York  has  to  say.  The  moral  is  sure  to  1» 
intelligible  to  the  most  carnal  minds,  and  many  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  or  Deist  makes  in  public  a  larger  show  of 
theological  dogmas.  It  will  ever  be  interesting  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Church  that  one  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops,  according  to  the  Times  of  Monday,  owed  hif 
preferment  to  his  kindly  and  honourably  taking  a  la®/ 
off  his  patron’s  hands.  And  it  is  scarcely  less  remarj^ 
able  that  the  speeches  of  one  of  the  Archbishops  shonlu 
be  marked,  above  those  of  other  public  men,  by  a 
sistent  clinging  to  what  are  usually  deemed  rather 
terrestrial  motives.  At  Sheffield  the  object  of 
in  his  eye,  appears  to  be  giving  to  every  man  *tne 
chance  of  showing  what  is  in  him” — an  observation 
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sare  to  be  distorted  in  bnsj  Sheffield  into  an  arcbiepis- 
‘  copal  approval  of  the  race  for  wealth. 


We  most  thank  Sir  George  Bowyer  for  giving  ns  new 
insight  into  the  workings  of  joint-stock  conopanies. 
Henceforth  we  shall  know  better  what  a  director  really 
is,  and  shall  be  less  liable  than  we  were  before  the 
investigation  into  the  formation  of  the  Rnby  Mine  to  be 
deceived  by  specious  names.  A  shareholder  reads  in 
the  articles  of  association  that  his  directors  are  bound 
to  take  so  many  shares,  and  he  credulously  and  inno¬ 
cently  imagines  that  it  is  their  interest  to  work  the 
company  discreetly.  But  this  is  a  delusion.  Sir  George 
Bowyer  tells  us  that  his  shares  were  presented  to  him, 
and  he  adds  that  it  is  the  custom  for  promoters  to 
“  find  ”  their  directors  with  the  requisite  qualification. 
We  do  not  accuse  Sir  George  Bowyer  of  duplicity 
because,  as  he  explains  in  a  letter,  he  informed  the 
shareholders,  or  some  of  them,  that  his  shares  were 
folly  paid  up.  But  we  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
weight  of  his  argument  that  if  directors  are  “  obliged 
to  pay  money  out  of  pocket  to  qualify  themselves,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  directors  could  be  found.’* 
The  question  not  adverted  to  by  Sir  George  Bowyer 
remains,  whether,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  mining  enterprises,  this  would 
not  be  a  public  benefit  ? 


The  Nottingham  Journal  printed  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  a  flogging,  which  was  administered  last 
week  to  a  garotter  in  Nottingham.  Seeing  that  the 
man,  an  old  ofiender,  was  sentenced  to  seven  years*  penal 
servitude,  it  might  well  have  appeared  to  the  most 
obtuse  judges  that  this  was  a  wholly  superfluous  act  of 
truculent  and  vindictive  cruelty.  The  punishment  was 
witnessed  by  the  Sheriff,  two  surgeons,  a  reverend 
gentleman  whose  connection  with  the  prison  is  not 
stated,  and  six  of  the  worst  criminals  in  the  gaol.  The 
reporter,  who  tries  to  be  jannty,  but  who  betrays  by 
occasional  adjectives  of  commiseration  that  he  had  a 
certain  amount  of  human  feeling  at  the  disgusting 
spectacle,  records  that  the  criminal  spectators  did  not 
relish  the  sight,  and  one  of  them  turned  away  his  bead. 
It  is  implied  that  the  other  spectators  enjoyed  it ;  other¬ 
wise  they  need  not  have  been  there.  The  surgeons 
apparently  were  wanted,  for  when  the  last  stroke  had 
been  given,  the  poor  man’s  back  **  was  a  complete  mass 
of  loose  black  and  blue  flesh  and  blood,”  and  he  could 
hardly  speak.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  criminals 
turned  away  their  heads ;  but  we  think  that  the  clergy¬ 
man  who  could  be  present  at  such  a  brutality,  by  free 
choice,  belies  the  professions  of  his  calling.  It  flogging 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  any  case,  it  must  be  in  that  of 
a  man  who  has  witnessed  a  flogging  to  the  disgusting 
end,  without  turning  away  his  head.  Such  a  man  wants 
to  be  flogged  to  counteract  the  hardening  effects  of 
such  a  spectacle. 


It  if  very  characteristic  of  the  tendency  of  the  most 
accomplished  clergymen  to  live  about  fifty  years  behind 
their  age,  that  Canon  Liddon,  a  man  whose  eloquence 
and  ability  entitle  him  to  all  respect,  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  deliver  a  sermon  against  tho  neglect  of 
history,  at  a  time  when  history  has  gained  an  unprece¬ 
dented  position  as  a  subject  of  scientific  study.  In 
Germany  historical  criticism  has  accomplished  a  theo¬ 
logical  revolution,  and  left  the  ancient  orthodoxy  high 
and  dry  above  the  current  of  modern  thought.  Works  of 
which  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  is  only  one,  though  a  well  known 
example,  whose  purpose  is  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
civilisation,  are  quite  a  marked  growth  of  recent  years. 
To  talk  of  the  anti-historic  spirit  in  a  generation  which 
IB  nothing  if  not  historical,  is  perhaps  the  most  absurd 
thing  that  has  been  done  even  by  High  Church  digni¬ 
taries  for  some  lime.  It  is  true  that  the  historical 
standpoint  has  been  changed.  We  are  not  now  content 


to  take  old  wives’  fables  as  history.  The  uncritical  ago 
is  past.  Our  endeavour  now  is  to  see  things  as  they 
I  were.  And  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  there  is 
no  such  powerful  solvent  of  antiquated  prejudices  as  a 
careful  and  critical  study  of  history.  There  is  no 
greater  enemy  of  the  antiquarian  conceits  that  a  certain 
party  wish  to  introduce  into  the  English  Church  than 
antiquity  itself. 


The  address,  occupying  more  than  eight  columns  of 
the  Times,  with  which  Professor  Tyndall  inaugurated  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  was  rather 
a  tough  piece  of  after-dinner  oratory.  The  reporters 
say  that  the  audience  was  held  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
almost  breathless  interest,  broken  only  by  bursts  of 
cheering  at  the  mention  of  popular  names  ;  and  unless 
this  is  a  conning  way  of  saying  that  most  of  them  were 
asleep  and  made  noisy  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
traiy  whenever  any  familiar  sound  fell  upon  their  ears, 
we  really  most  compliment  the  present  body  of  Scientific 
Associates  upon  their  staying  powers.  The  address,  wo 
need  hardly  say,  was  an  exceedingly  able  one  ;  but  when 
an  able  man  condenses  tho  reading  and  thinking  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  on  the  most  abstruse  topics  into  an 
address  of  an  hour  and  a-half,  it  must  want  a  highly 
cultivated  audience  to  follow  him.  That  the  present 
Association  was  able  to  do  this  of  an  evening  after  par¬ 
taking  of  the  hospitalities  of  Belfast,  bodes  well  for  its 
future. 


Professor  Tyndall  paid  a  deserved  compliment  to  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  in  the  course  of  his  compact  histoiy  of 
the  various  theories  of  life.  But  why  was  the  learned 
Professor  so  emphatic  in  pointing  the  distinction  between 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill?  Ho 
committed  an  historical  impropriety  in  so  doing.  Ho 
spoke  as  if  Mr  Mill’s  philosophic  position  had  been  taken 
up  in  direct  opposition  to  Mr  Spencer’s  views,  and  not  to 
the  transcendentalism  to  which  Mr  Spencer’s  theory  is 
quite  as  much  opposed  as  Mr  Mill’s.  The  main  position 
of  the  school  to  which  Mr  Mill  adhered  is  not  affected  by 
Mr  Spencer’s  speculations :  the  range  of  experience  is 
merely  transferred  from  the  individual  to  the  race. 


Somebody  has  discovered  near  Ipswich  that  too  small 
farms  do  not  pay — a  fact,  undoubtedly,  but  one  which, 
not  having  been  denied  by  any  one  out  of  Bedlam,  seems 
to  have  received  needless  attention.  A  man  with  six 
acres,  four  of  which  he  rented,  made  only  five  shillings  % 
week  out  of  his  land ;  and  straightway  it  is  concluded 
that  “  peasant  farming  does  not  and  cannot  pay.”  But 
who  ever  said  that  farms  of  six  acres,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  would  pay  ?  This  is,  in  the  worst 
form,  the  cottier  tenure  which  Mr  Mill  and  other  lovers 
of  peasant  properties  have  pronounced  the  nastiest 
possible  form  of  tenure,  and  tho  one  most  removed 
from  their  wishes.  What  they  have  contended  is  that 
not  farms  too  small,  but  farms  of  twelve  or  fifteen  acres 
can  be  made  to  pay.  For  the  thousandth  time,  too, 
one  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  small  pro¬ 
perties  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  too  small  farms. 
The  truth  is  that  the  case  near  Ipswich,  if  fairly 
examined,  tells  in  favour  of  small  properties.  This 
peasant  took  twice  as  much  as  others  out  of  the  soil, 
and  grew  forty-eight  hnshels  of  wheat  an  acre.  Let 
large  farmers  match  that  if  they  can!  What  would 
such  a  man  have  done  if  he  had  had  no  heavy  rent  to 
pay,  or  had  got,  as  he  shrewdly  desired,  fifteen  acres 
instead  of  six  ?  The  Times  correspondent  admits  tho 
holding  was  **  excellently  farnied  ;  ”  and  to  many  minds 
this  case  will  be  a  new  proof  of  what  “  the  magic  of 
property  ”  would  effect. 
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Prince  of  Wales  and  other  distinguished  persons,  he 
spoke  of  making  war,  quite  in  the  grand  style.  Then 
came  the  rumour  of  his  defeat  and  death ;  the  news, 
papers  wept  copious  tears  journalistically)  over  hig 
illustrious  memory  and  glorious  fate.  It  was  rather 
distressing  to  find  that  so  much  good  threnody  wai 
wasted ;  but  when  the  news  came  that  Baker  Pasha  had 
announced  bis  triumphant  return  victorious  and  in  safety^ 
and  had  proclaimed  in  a  despatch  worthy  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  or  of  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  that 
he  had  conquered  and  annexed  “  Africa  down  to  the 
Equator,**  public  enthusiasm  took  another  turn ;  com- 
pared  the  English  explorer  to  Cortes — a  comparison 
ominous  to  those  who  remembered  the  massacre  of 
Cbolula — and  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  give  its 
new  hero  a  peerage,  or  any  other  inexpensive  sort  of 
reward.  It  is  true  that  some  astonishment  was  folt  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  made  his  re- 
turn  from  tiie  scene  of  his  conquests,  and  at  the  pauci^ 
of  his  following;  but  then,  according  to  an  eminent 
critic  of  military  affairs,  in  certain  circumstances— 

.  .  .  .  Winning  the  day 

Consists  in  triumphantly  gittiug  away. 

It  was  also  perhaps  remarkable  that  the  Khedive  did 
not  renew  the  commission  of  his  conquering  general— 
but,  then,  did  not  history  chronicle  the  services  of  Beli- 
sari  us  and  the  ingratitude  of  Justinian?  At  any  rate, 
Baker  Pasha  returned  to  England,  to  be  crowned  with  a 
profusion  of  newspaper  laurels,  and  to  write  a  book, 
which  we  suppose  will  be  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
coming  season  at  Mudie*s.  Of  the  history  of  his  expe< 
dition  we  should  probably  have  known  no  more  than  this 
interesting  production  would  have  told  us  if  it  were  not 
that  the  late  commander  of  the  Khedive*s  Civilisade  was 
tempted  to  criticise  the  acts  of  bis  successor. 

Very  little  has  been  heard  of  “  Chinese  **  Gordon’s 
doings  since  he  set  out  a  few  months  ago  from  Egypt  on 
his  southward  journey  ;  but  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  heard 
with  indignation  that  one  Abou<Saood,  whom  he  had 
discovered  to  be  an  assassin,  a  conspirator,  a  slave- 
hunter,  a  cattle-stealer,  and  generally  a  disreputable 
person,  and  whom  he  had  commended  for  condign 
punishment  to  the  Egyptian  Ministers,  had  not  only 
been  released,  but  was  employed  confidentially  under 
Colonel  Gordon.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  rightly  judged  that 
such  a  blunder  should  be  exposed,  and  wiote  to  the 
Times  recounting  the  evil  deeds  of  Abou-Saood,  and 
alleging  that  when  he  had  brought  the  case  before  the 
Ministei*s  at  Cairo  he  had  several  “  respectable  wit- 
nesses,**  including  “my  chief  engineer,  Mr  MoWilliam,' 
who  were  able  to  testify  to  the  crimes  of  the  accused. 
Mr  McWilliam  immediately  wrote  in  reply,  not  saying 
much  for  or  against  Abou-Saood,  but  volunteering  his 
testimony  to  “  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  conducted,  the  wholesale  murders,  pillage, 
and  ruin  of  the  country,”  to  which  testimony,  he  added, 
Sir  S.  Baker  “  was  welcome.”  In  a  subsequent  letter 
from  Mr  McWilliam  the  following  remarkable  statement, 
on  which  we  have  at  present  no  comment  to  offer, 
appears : — 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Sir  Samuel,  after  the  farce  of  annexing 
the  country  had  been  gone  through,  was  to  make  a  raid  on  t 
small  tribe  near  us,  taking  their  cattle  to  the  number  of  5.00<\ 
besides  some  thousands  of  sheep  ;  he  also  took  possession  of  all 
their  plantations  of  grain,  leaving  the  people  in  a  state  of  starva* 
tiori.  Orders  were  issued  at  the  same  time  that  all  natives  found 
near  the  camp  were  to  be  shot  down  irrespective  of  ageorwx. 
This  was  strictly  oarrleJ  out.  The  brutal  details  of  these  cold¬ 
blooded  murders  I  would  rather  not  rekite.  Out  of  the  nuineroui 
raids  made  upon  the  unoffending  natives  near  Gondokoro.  mniir 
of  them  were  led  by  Sir  Samuel  in  person,  and  cattle  ami  sheep 
to  the  number  of  over  30,000  captured  end  their  houses  plund 
and  wantonly  burnt  down.  Their  cattle  were  not  stolen  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  troops  in  camp,  but  were  to  be  given  to  van  'US 
tribes  up  the  country  on  condition  of  their  serving  Sir  Samuel. 
Naturally  the  poor  creatures  resisted  as  well  as  they  could,  but 
what  could  they  do  against  firearms?  Mr  Baker  further  siateJ 
that  Sir  Samuel  always  wished  to  preserve  peace,  but  when  ihe 
B^iri  war  broke  out  the  only  chance  of  success  depended  oo 
railirary  vigour.  The  only  Bari  war  that  ever  existed  was  a  night 
attack  on  our  cattle  enclosures  by  the  Laquoi  tribe,  which 
not  successful.  None  of  our  troops  were  either  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  affair.  After  this  Sir  Samuel  made  war  on  the  B»  l'g"*® 
tribes,  mas^acrinir  them  in  orreat  numhers  ami  hurninir  UP  their 


CIVILISADES. 

A  writer  quoted  and  rebnked  by  Mr  Mill  in  bis 
‘  Essay  on  Liberty  *  once  proposed  “  not  a  crusade,  but 
SL  civilisade'*  against  Murmonism.  Civilisades  have 
lately  become  very  fashionable  amongst  us.  As  sneb 
the  Abyssinian  Expedition  was  justified,  the  enterprise 
that,  according  to  Mr  Disraeli,  “  planted  the  standard 
of  St  George  upon  the  mountains  of  Rasselas;  **  as  such, 
the  Ashantee  War,  the  Dutch  invasion  of  Atohin,  and 
various  other  collisions  between  civilisation  and  barbarism 
are  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  may  be  some  more  permanently  valuable 
results  from  most  of  these  adventures  than  were  per¬ 
ceptible  after  Lord  Napier’s  army  had  done  its  work  at 
Magdala ;  but  indeed  we  may  fairly  doubt  what  view  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  our  “  civilisading  **  posterity  will 
take.  The  latest  form  of  this  modern  sport — ^and  we 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  a  more  exciting  one  than  grouse- 
shooting  or  even  deer-stalking — is  to  send  an  army  of 
irregular  troops,  under  some  enterprising  European 
soldier  or  explorer,  to  bring  some  recalcitrant  bar¬ 
barians  within  the  shelter  of  civilised  institutions.  If 
the  latter  are  blindly  obstinate  in  refusing  the  invitation, 
our  civilisaders  were,  in  the  approved  fashion  of  their 
models,  the  crusaders,  to  “compel  thorn  to  come  in.” 
We  have,  of  course,  got  very  far  beyond  the  morality 
of  the  warlike  nobles  who  propagated  Christianity  by 
t!io  sword,  yet,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  our 
methods  of  compulsion  are  of  the  rude  old  fashion  after 
all.  We  preach  the  good  tidings  of  law  and  order  and 
free  trade  with  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  if  the 
benighted  people  to  whom  we  preach  will  not  listen, 
why  they  l.avo  persons  to  be  punished  and  property  to 
lose,  and  castigation  is  an  argument  that  the  least 
illuminated  of  savages  can  nnderstand.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  missionaries  of  the  modern  gospel  are 
to.)  energetic  in  their  apostolate,  and  then  public 
opinion  at  home  is  apt  to  relieve  its  conscience 
by  rating  tho  extravagant  zeal  of  the  preachers. 
This  objectionable  check  upon  the  freedom  of  Civilisades 
is  lessened  by  undertaking  such  enterprises  under  the 
patronage  not  of  a  Parliamentary  Government  but  of 
an  Oriental  ruler.  A  Turk,  who  is  in  his  tastes  and 
his  morals  a  Frank — some  people  would  say  plainly  a 
Frenchman — was  not  likely  to  be  critical  about  trifling 
details  concerning  the  treatment  of  troublesome  black 
folks  down  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  If  it 
was  improbable  that  a  Mahommedan  was  very  careless 
about  the  slave  trade,  it  was  certain  that  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  was  very  ambitious  of  extending  his  territory. 
Hence  the  two  latest  Civilisades  upon  the  Upper  Nile; 
one  that  ended  with  a  grand  blast  of  journalistio  trum¬ 
pets  some  time  ago,  and  another  which  may  be  called  a 
rival  performance  at  present  in  progress.  Of  the  latter 
nothing  is  known  at  present,  though  it  is  said  that 
Colonel  Gordon  of  anbi-Taiping  fame  is  “  conquering 
and  civil ising,”  once  more,  in  the  half-obliterated  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  predecessors  among  the  slave-hunters  of 
Arabia.  We  are  promised  a  brilliant  narrative  of  the 
former  expedition  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
himself;  but,  in  the  meantime,  some  scattered  statements 
Lave  appeared  that  lead  us  to  consider  the  meaning  and 
service  of  this  filibustering  in  the  interests  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  is  of  some  practical  importance  to  do  so  just 
at  this  moment,  for  have  wo  not  Lieutenant  Cameron 
writing  seriously  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  insist  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  suppress  tho  slave  trade  by  constructing 
800  miles  of  railway  up  the  country  f»oui  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa  as  far  as  I^j'jh  a>nd  by  maintaining  a  Sepoy 
forro  ill  the  interior  ? 

Tho  labours  of  African  explorers  had  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  slave  trade  was  flourishing  in  the  countries 
lying  upon  the  Upper  Nile,  and  when  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
started  with  the  Khedive’s  Commission  to  sweep  away 
the  aijomination,  \vc  alt  flung  our  caps  in  the  air  with 
well-disciplined  enthusiasm.  It  was  noticed,  however, 
that  Sir  Samuel  Baker — Baker  Pasha,  as  it  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days  to  call  him — talked  quite  as  much 
of  conquering  as  of  civilising,  and  in  the  despatohes 
which  were  forwarded  by  him  from  time  to  time  to  the 
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on  oar  cattl^  bat  as  they  were  not  so  powerful  and  were  much 
more  convenient  to  be  got  at,  Sir  Samuel  preferred  to  operate  on 
them  as  an  example  to  the  Laquois  tribe. 

To  these  allegations  Sir  Samnel  Baker  has  given  no 
direct  reply.  His  nephew  has  undertaken  to  answer  for 
him.  This  is  a  young  man,  formerly  a  midshipman  in 
the  Navy,  whom  the  Khedive — having  lost,  it  is  said, 
several  hundreds  of  disciplined  troops  and  an  immense 
sum  of  money  in  the  original  expedition — had  declined 
to  appoint  as  Sir  S.  Baker’s  successor,  to  the  great 
indigoation  of  the  latter.  His  explanation  amounts  to 
this,  that  uncivilised  people  cannot  be  conquered  and 
annexed  without  war;  that  war  involves  taking  other 
people’s  lives  and  property ;  and  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley’s  army  did  these  things  at  Coomassie  just  as 
freely  as  Sir  S.  Baker’s  troops  on  the  Upper  Nile.  Are 
we,  then,  to  accept  Mr  McWilliam’s  statements  as  sub¬ 
stantially  true  ?  If  so,  let  us  clearly  understand  what 
sort  of  work  we  are  undertaking  when  next  we  set  about 
preaching  a  Civilisade. 


EDUCATIONAL  APATHY. 

As  a  nation  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  being 
steady,  persevering,  and  tenacious  in  our  attachments 
and  interests,  and  entirely  averse  to  the  butterfly  tastes 
which  we  are  good  enough  to  attribute  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  A  very  fine  character  this  is — and  it  is  our  custom 
to  give  ourselves  fine  national  characteristics — but  is  it 
true  ?  Certainly  a  foreigner  might  be  pardoned  if,  after 
a  year’s  experience  of  us,  he  came  to  a  very  difierent 
opinion,  and  if  he  declared  as  the  upshot  of  the  careful 
watching  of  not  a  few  agitations  that,  in  England 
pre-eminently,  political  progress  is  by  fits  and  starts ; 
that  the  political  Englishman  is  peculiarly  the  creature 
of  impulses  and  the  victim  of  panic;  that  there  are 
times  when  the  greatest  of  questions  are  allowed  to  go  to 
sleep,  when  torpor  or  apathy  is  general ;  and  when  even 
those  who  were  the  foremost  workers  seem  to  become 
apostates.  People  vote  the  subject,  which  was  hitherto 
a  favourite,  a  bore.  Mentioned  at  dinner-tables  it  difi'uses 
a  cold  shudder.  Editors  eschew  it,  and  a  man  is  dubbed 
a  pedant  or  a  fool  because  he  affects  to  be  interested  in 
what  two  months  ago  was  the  mental  daily  bread  of  ns 
all.  Facts  seem  to  show  that  Englishmen  are  the  most 
desultory  of  political  beings.  An  American  is  content 
to  read  in  his  Tribune  every  day  for  years  somebody’s 
opinion  about  the  contraction  of  the  currency.  A 
Parisian — popularly  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a 
butterfly  in  his  instincts, — reads  from  youth  to  old  age 
dissertations  on  liberty,  equality,  and  their  proper 
relations.  But  Englishmen  must  have  new  political 
topics,  piping  hot  every  week.  A  drama  has  a  longer 
run  than  some  of  the  most  vital  political  questions ;  and 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  bulk  of  the  English 
people,  and  not  merely  to  a  frivolous  fraction,  we  fear  that 
they  cease  to  concern  themselves  with  a  political  topic, 
not  when  it  is  no  longer  of  any  importance,  but  when  it 
has  ceased  to  be  interesting,  novel,  or  exciting.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  elementary  education. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  just  now  pass  out  of 
sight.  We  are  not  yet  an  educated  people  We  are 
not  in  the  way  to  become  so.  Dr  Frazer,  who 
has  seen  more  of  the  working  of  education  than  any 
other  man  in  England,  Dr  Morell  alone,  perhaps, 
excepted,  tells  us  that  such  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
as  are  supposed  to  get  an  eduoation  are  taught  in  a  slip¬ 
shod  way.  Where  125,000  to  130,000  should  pass  some 
of  the  official  standards,  only  15,000  actually  do  so.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Sandon  assure  us  that  our 
present  organisation  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  end. 
They  inform  us  that  in  about  three-fourths  of  the 
parishes  which  they  examined  they  found  defective* 
accommodation  which  required  amendment.  Mr  Forster 
deplores  the  quality  of  the  education  imparted  in  the 
Privy  Council  schools.  At  present  it  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  what  is  given  at  Scotch  schools,  and  when 
the  new  Scotch  Code  comes  into  operation,  which  it  will 
in  -September  of  this  year,  the  inferiority  will  be  still 
more  marked.  Mr  Forster  no  longer  talks  in  an 


optimist  strain  al  out  the  bene  its  and  sufficiency  of  the 
Voluntary  system.  Strut  k  b/  the  prevalence  of  the 
crassest  ignorance,  he  adm.ts  t  lat  the  Voluntary  sy8t3m 
is  defective,  and  he  state^— what  is  an  entirely  novel 
admission  on  his  part — that  h )  looks  forward  to  a  time 
when  it  will  be  alMorbed  and  replaced  by  an  organisation 
maintained  out  of  the  rates. 

But  these  are  voices  ciy  ing  in  the  wilderness.  They 
attract  our  attention  b^'cause  they  are  singular.  Too 
probably  their  words  will  be  forgotten  in  a  week.  They 
fall  upon  stony  ground,  and  will  presently  wither  away. 
The  deplorable  facts,  we  repeat,  remain  very  much  as 
they  did  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  education  was 
the  talk  of  all  the  world.  But  the  feeling  with  which 
they  are  viewed  is  changed.  Few  statesmen  deplore  our 
national  deficiency.  It  was  barely  alluded  to— it  was 
not  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  debate — in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament.  Our  bishops  and  clergy  do 
not,  as  they  might,  make  it  the  text  of  homilies  and 
charges.  In  regard  to  this,  as  to  so  many  other  subjects, 
the  cry  has  ceased,  not  'because  the  evil  is  eradicated, 
but  because  the  novelty  has  passed  away. 

We  are  afraid  that  matters  are  still  worse  than  we 
have  represented,  and  that  there  is  a  broad  reactionary 
spirit  which  should  be  watched.  People  are  discovering 
that  School  Boards  have  been  over-rated.  Even  Dr 
Frazer  humours  this  prejudice,  bred  of  rate-hating 
squires,  so  far  as  to  allege  that  School  Boards  often 
“cumber  the  ground.’’  They  introduce  strife  into 
peaceful  parishes,  says  the  Bishop,  himself  a  man  of  war, 
and  one  who  knows  well  that  a  “  peaceful  *’  parish  means 
too  frequently  a  parish  in  which  the  register- book  is  full 
of  crosses,  the  rate  of  mortality  above  that  of  our  great 
cities,  and  in  which  all  things  are  arranged  for  the 
inhabitants  in  this  and  the  other  world  by  the  squire 
and  the  rector,  who  amicably  settle  it  all  over  dinner. 
Consult  Lord  or  Lady  Strad broke,  and  they  would  say, 
we  are  sure,  that  certain  episcopal  letters,  written  in 
the  heat  of  the  lock-out,  introduced  a  good  deal  of  strife 
into  peaceful  parishes,  where  simple  country  folks  were 
puffed  up  with  exultation  and  amazement  at  finding  that 
a  bishop  was  on  the  side  of  the  poor  men.  Of  course, 
the  mooting  of  a  plan  for  the  making  of  a  School  Board 
does  generally  beget  angry  controversy.  But  will  Dr 
Frazer  tell  ns  that  he  values  peace  so  highly  that  he  will 
suffer  multitudes  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  blank  and 
hideous  ?  What  does  this  strife,  so  awful  in  Dr  Frazer’s 
eye,  mean,  after  all,  in  most  oases  ?  A  few  social  or 
village  changes,  the  rectory  taking  its  groceries  else* 
where,  and  coldness  and  restraint  between  rival  magnates 
at  local  festivities.  And  is  the  mental  condition  of 
multitudes  to  be  risked  for  the  sake  of  these  petty  con¬ 
siderations  ?  Dr  Frazer,  we  hope,  is  too  robust  and 
sensible  a  politician  to  humour  the  squires’  and  farmers' 
hatred  of  rates  and  the  clergyman’s  love  of  autocracy 
merely  to  keep  the  peace. 

Of  course,  without  the  general  spread  of  School 
Boards,  the  universal  dissemination  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  is,  as  he  must  be  well  aware,  impossible.  There 
are  not  schools  enough.  There  is  not  sufficient  educa¬ 
tional  brick  and  mortar.  The  Voluntary  system  which 
floods  certain  districts  with  educational  institutions 
leaves  others  ip  destitution.  In  more  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand  parishes^  the  inspectors  report  the  existence  of 
defective  accommodation ;  and  while  that  or  anything 
approaching  that  condition  of  affairs  exists,  what  hope 
is  there  of  the  attainment  of  the  Bishop’s  wish  to  make 
England  educated  as  Prussia  or  even  Scotland  is?  We 
cannot  oongratulate  Mr  Forster  on  having  spoken  with 
sufficient  clearness  on  the  subject.  While  his  speech 
indicates  a  decided  advance,  and  it  is  now  plain  to 
him  that  the  Voluntary  system  is  but  a  temporary  expe¬ 
dient,  which  must  in  the  long  run  give  place  to  Board 
schools,  he  talks  darkly  and  threateningly  of  punishing 
fathers  guilty  of  “  parental  negligence  ’’  by^  keeping 
their  sons  from  school.  But,  to  put  a  question  which 
we  have  before  this  address^  to  Mr  Forster,  but  to 
which  his  speeches  have  given  no  answer,  how  is 
compulsory  attendance  to  be  enforced  while  School 
Boards  are  not  universal  ?  Will  the  Church  schools  be 
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not  onlj  bailt  bj  the  State,  bat  filled  by  the  polioeman  ? 
Will  the  introduotion  of  School  Boards  prodaoe  more 
strile  than  the  enforcing  of  a  law  which iwoald  drire  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  seminaries  of 
prosely tising  Protestants  ?  Mr  Forster  has  not,  we  fear, 
qaite  worked  out  his  edncational  scheme.  He  affirms 
that  he  believes  the  time  has  come. for  crowning  the 
edifice ;  and  oar  fear  is  that  neither  be  nor  the  time  is 
ripe.  Fdncation  is  not  the  fashion  of  the  hoar.  Even 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  it  show  by  their  timidity 
and  love  of  compromises  that  they  themselves  are  the 
victims  of  a  reaction ;  and  in  this  country,  where 
reforms  are  pnrsned  not  as  long  as  they  are  required, 
but  only  so  lon^  as  they  tickle  somewhat  minds, 
the  time  of  which  Mr  Forster  speaks  is  not  so  near  as 
he  thinks. 


THE  BONAPARTIST  VICTORY  IN  CALVADOS. 

Three  years  and  a-balf  ago,  it  seemed  impossible  that 
France,  of  her  free  choice,  would  ever  again  condescend 
even  to  take  into  consideration  the  claims  of  the  Bona¬ 
parte  dynasty  to  the  government  of  the  country  that  had 
seen  its  hopes  wreck^  at  Metz  and  Sedan.  When  the 
National  Assembly  was  convened  at  Bordeaux  to  decide 
upon  the  terms  of  the  peace  with  Germany,  hardly  a 
single  deputy  oat  of  the  whcde  seven  hundred  a^  thirty- 
eight  dared  to  avow  himself  a  partisan  of  the  Empire. 
From  faithful  Corsica  alone  came  a  voice  of  apology  for 
Imperialism.  The  repudiation  of  the  Bonapartes  was 
nowhere  more  energetic  than  in  Normandy :  a  shrewd, 
thrifty,  well-to-do  peasantry,  and  an  urban  population 
better  instructed  and  more  practical  in  their  political 
views  than  the  workmen  of  the  French  towns  generally, 
agreed  in  refusing  to  tolerate  the  pretensions  of  the 
party  who  had  first  robbed  France  of  her  freedom,  and 
bad  then  so  misused  and  wasted  the  resources  of  the 
State  that  a  foreign  war,  recklessly  challenged,  had 
resulted  in  ntter  and  shameful  ruin.  The  department  of 
Calvados  sent  eight  depnties  to  the  Bordeaux  Assembly, 
and  in  the  timid  temper  of  the  country  at  the  time,  when 
the  Radical  party  stood  pledged  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
atrnggle  against  Germany,  a  course  from  which  the  pro¬ 
prietary  instincts  of  the  peasants  shrank,  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising ’that  five  Monarobists  were  chosen  as  against 
three  Republicans.  Bat  of  the  former  not  one  was  a 
Bonapartist.  A  year  and  a  half  later  another  contest 
took  place  in  Calvados,  but  this  time  only  one  deputy 
was  to  be  chosen.  M.  Thiers’  government  had  been 
tested  by  the  severest  of  financial  trials,  and  his  measures 
for  paying  off  the  indemnity  to  the  Germans  were  folly 
approved  by  the  Normans.  The  monarchical  parties 
were  both  entirely  at  one  in  their  detestation  of  M.  Thiers, 
hot  they  had  not  yet  made  up  their' own  differences.  By 
this  time,  too,  the  Bonapartists  had  begun,  cantionsly 
and^  as  it  were  stealthily,  to  creep  forward  into  public 
notice.  Accordingly,  four  candidates  started.  M.  Paris, 
a  Conservative  Repnblican  aud  follower  of  M.  Thiers 
headed  the  poll ;  a  Legitimist,  with  not  much  more  than 
half  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  M;  Paris,  came 
next  in  order ;  then  followed  an  Orleanist,  rnnning  .his 
brother  Royalist  hard ;  and  the  list  was  closed  by  a  con- 
temptnous  handful  of  votes  ^flung  at  a  supporter  of  the 
Eimpiro. 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  the  electors  of  Calvados  two 
years  ago.  On  Sunday  last  they  had  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  voice  and  weight  to  their  political  views. 
The  death  of  M.  Paris  left  a  single  seat,  once  more 
vacant  in  the  department,  and  three  candidatoB  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  the  eleoiora.  There  was  a  Repnb¬ 
lican,  as  before — M.  Panl  Anbert,  a  politician  of  moderate 
opinions,  but  backed  by  the  united  strength  of  the  party, 
and  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  the  Septennate. 
There  was  a  Legitimist,  as  before,  a  most  respectable 
nullity,  and  he  also  avowed,  though  with  some 
reserves,”  his  faith  in  the  Government  of  the  Marshal 
President.  There  was  a  Bonapartist,  as  before — of  whom 
Aere  is  no  more  to  be  said  than  that*  in  spite  of  his  join- 
^ng  in  the  chorus  of  attachment  to  the  Due  de  M.ngenta, 
he  was  more  distinctly  an  Imperialist  than  the  champion 


of  Imperialism  in  1872,  because  he  bad  administered 
Calvados  under  the  Empire.  Of  the  four  parties  that 
contended  two  years  ago,  the  Orleanist  alone  had  retired 
from  the  political  field  of  battle.  The  Fusion  had  accom. 
plished  at  least  the  pclitical  extinction  of  the  doctrinaire 
faction  that  engineered  it.  The  votes  bestowed  on  the 
Orleanist  candidate  in  1872  remained,  then,  to  be  dia- 
tribnted  among  the  representatives  of  the  other  three 
parties,  or  concentrated  in  support  of  one,  and  it  was 
also  known  that  there  was  a  reserve  of  voting  strength 
which  had  not  been  drawn  out  in  the  previous  contest. 
These  elements  made  the  result  of  the  Calvados  election 
a  very  dnbions  matter.  The  Bonapartist  candidate,  M. 

;  de  Launay,  was  personally  popular,  and  his  former 
'  official  connection  with  the  department  gave  him  a 
I  decided  advantage.  Put  this  advantage,  and  mnoh 
!  more,  would  have  been  overcome  by  the  popular  dislike 
and  contempt  for  all  the  works  and  ways  of  the  Empire 
if  the  people  had  remained  in  the  same  mental  attitude 
towards  Imperialism  that  they  had  occupied  two  jetrs 
before.  It  might  well  be  that  some  of  the  electors  who 
abstained  from  voting  in  1872  would  now  be  willing  to 
come  forward  and  vote  for  M.  de  Lannay  on  personal 
gronnds ;  but  this  conld  not  be  sufficient  to  increase  the 
Bonapartist  following  from  a  paltry  3,000  up  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  majority.  The  Orleanist  voters,  left  without  s 
champion,  were  in  a  position  of  embarrassment,  for  the 
Monarchical  onion  effected  by  the  Fnsionists  had  bees 
dissolved  long  ago  by  the  astounding  declarations  of  tbs' 


warned  them  not  to  coalesce  with  those  Conservative 
Republicans  from  whose  political  doctrines  Orleanism  is 
separated,  in  theory,  only  by  the  imperceptible  barrier 
of  a  shadowy  kingship.  Unable,  then,  to  join  either 
with  their  neighbours  on  the  right  or  the  left,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  the  electors  of  Calvados,  who  had  been 
supposed  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  doctrines  preached 
by  their  eminent  fellow-citizen,  M.  Guizot,  faced  round 
completely,  and  jumped  into  the  open  arms  of  Bona¬ 
partism.  This  is  what  actually  happened.  The 
rialist  candidate  may  be  presumed  to  have  increased  hj 
his  personal  influence  the  3,t’00  Bonapartist  voles  ..of 
1872  to  17,000  or  thereabouts  ;  then  the  whole  Orleanist 
contingent  of  15,000  came  over  to  his  side ;  and  one-hsif 
the  electors  who  upheld  the  pretensions  of  Henn  Cin^ 
two  years  since  ab^doned  the  forlorn  cause  of  Legiti¬ 
macy,  and  took  up  with  the  specious  promises  of  lo^pe* 
rialism.  Thus  M.  de  Launay  obtained  a  total  vote  of 
40,817.  The  Republican  candidate  bad  a  few  hundreds 
of  votes  less  than  M.  Paris  received  in  1872,  and  the 
Legitimist  was  left  in  the  rear  with  barely  half  the 
former  following  of  his  party. 

This  election  is  regarded  by  the  Bonapartists  as  s 
victory  not  less  important  than  that  in  the  Ni^vre 
in  the  summer,  and  its  political  importance  is  enbanoed 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  won  in  the  midst  of  the  excale* 
ment  produced  by  the  evasion  of  ex-Marshal  Bazaina 
That  startling  event  was  in  one  way  favourable  to  the 
fortunes  of  Bonapartism,  because,  presuming  it  to  have 
been  effected,  as  most  Frenchmen  believe,  by  the  active 
agency  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
Imperialist  faction,  it  exhibits  the  party  as  aggressive, 
adventaroos,  and  capable  of  overcoming  very  formidable 
obstacles.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  escape  fro® 
prison  in  a  manner  so  dramatic  of  the  commander  whose 
criminal  hesitation,  according  to  the  verdict  of  his  peers, 
lost  France  her  strongest  fortress  and  her  most  powerful 
army,  haa  reawakened  interest  in  the  whole  story  of  t^ 
disasters  of  1870,  and  in  whatever  degree  the  memory^  of 
those  events  is  revived,  in  the  same  will  the  execration 
of  the  Bonapartes  be  envenomed.  To  have  won  Calvados 
in  the  face  of  this  difficulty  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Imperialists  can  command  and  set  in  motion 
throngbont  the  mass  of  the  French  electorate  very 
powerful  springs  of  action.  They  can  appeal  to  the 
intense— wo  might  almost  say,  the  morbid— desire  of  the 
French  peasant  proprietor  and  small  tradesman  for 
established  institutions,  with  security  in  domestic  affsii* 
and  peace  abroad.  This  was,  and  is,  the  attraction  ^ 
the  Republic  as  it  appeared,  towards  the  close  of 
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Thiers’  presidency,  <o  define  itself  and  to  come  within  uproot  that  system  of  inquisitorial  priestcraft  of  wbtcifc 
practical  reach ;  and  for  this  department  after  depart-  Carlism  is  the  most  extreme  repi’eseutativo,  and  which: 
ment  declared  itself  durinfjf  the  past  two  years  by  the  Isabella,  the  friend  of  the  bleeding  nun  Sor  Patrocinio, 
election  of  Ropoblioan  candidates.  But  what  then  is  ever  tried  to  restore,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  anti-olcrfeal 
the  meaning  of  the  twist  of  electoral  caprice  this  year  revolutions  which  had  been  accomplished  under  her 
in  the  Nievre  and  in  Calvados  to  a  system  of  ^vern-  reign.  Civil  and  religions  liberty  in  Spain  is  an  obw'Ot 
ment  which  is  in  every  respect  discordant  with  the  with  which  Protestants  and  free-thinkers  alike  might> 
Republic  and  with  Parliamentary  freedom,  and  which,  have  been  expected  to  sympathise.  Why,  then,  should 
moreover,  lies  under  the  discredit  of  scandalous  oor-  the  Republic  not  have  been  acknowledged  at  once,  afVer 
roptioQ  in  morals  and  of  disastrous  inoompeienoe  in  the  failure  of  the  experiment  made  with  the  person  of  a 
war  ?  The  fanlt  rests  with  the  Assembly,  which  is  foreign  prince,  against  whose  rule  even  the  Spanish  aris- 
incurably  paralysed  by  its  divisions,  and  which,  sinoe  its  tocracy  rebelled  from  national  pride  ? 
consecration  of  the  Septennate^  has  appeared  more  Seeing  that  the  two  branohes  of  the  Bourbon  dynastjr 
signally  incapable  of  doing  any  solid  work  than  beforo.  were  discredited  with  liho  nation  ut  large ;  that  great. 
The  Republican  party  has  even,  by  the  confasion  of  its  masses  of  Spaniards,  high  and  low,  could  not  brook  tho 
enemies,  behaved  wito  admirable  discipline ;  theRxtreme  idea  of  a  monarchriof  foreign  birth  ;  and  that  almost,  ail 
Left^,  with  the  hope  of  securing  the  definitive  settlement  Squish  towns,  large  and  emalli  as  well  as  the  peaaanti^ 
of  the  Republic  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  fact  of  the  South,  are  wedded  to  the  Republican  principle  : 
in  itself  would  make  many  converts  to  Republican  doc-  would  it  not  l^ve  been  true  statesmanship  to  give  moiwt 
trines,  have  consented  to  forego  the  present  discussion  support  to  the  new^Commenwealtli,  and  thus  to  seouroja 
of  questions  as  to  which  they  differ  from  the  Oonserva-  lasting  frieadship  with  the  people  of  the '  penlnaula  If 
live  section  of  the  party.  But  the  minority  in  the  Instead  of  this,  (be  eanse  df  Tyranny  and  Ultramon* 
Assembly  are  squabbling  with  one  another,  and  are  taoism  was  allowed  to<he  sappoii^  from  these  shores hjr 
only  agreed  about  one  thing,  to  obstruct  the  foundation  the  oonveyance  of  )ajfins,  ein munition,  money,  and  joen. 
of  the  Republic ;  among  them  all,  the  Bonapartists  alone  To  ell  protests,  Viseenilt  Enfield  gave  the  sneering  reply 
know  their  own  minds.  Their  game  is  manifestly  <  to  that  the  “  ’Vwho  **  style  tbemselves  the  Govern* 

make  things  impossible  in  the  Assembly,  but  at  the  ment  at  Madrid^’ could  not  expect  .any  i^ognitioD,^.An<i 
same  time  to  postpone  a  dissolution  until  the  whole  of  that  nothing  could,  therefore,  be  done  to  stop. the  &rlist 
France  comes  to  .the  conclnsion  at  which  the  electors  of  supplies. 

the  Nievre  and  of  Calvados  seem  to  have  arrived,  that  All  this  1  exposed. at  the  time  in  frequent  letters. to- 
Parliameniary  Government  by  party  has  got  a  fair  trial  the  Tiinee  and  other  Igondon  journals.  But  it  seemed 
and  has  failed.  The  Monarchists,  whether  they  call  that  the  .desire  not  to  give  r  omanoe  to  Dr  Manning  and 
themselves  Legitimists  or  Constitutionalists,  are  blindly  Dr  Cullen  outweighed  all  other  ooDsideraiions  with  a. 
playing  the  game  of  their  wily  foes.  The  obtuse  poll-  Government  whose  iOhief  had  shown  bis  hand  in  the 
tical  superstition  of  the  former  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Irish  University  Bill.  So  the  Spanish  Republic  waa 
reasoning  or  even  of  ridicule;  but  the  p^antiy  of  the  sacrificed  for  the  sake  i of  currying  favour  with  the 
OrleanistH,  who  can  write  or  talk  constitutional  common-  Uitramontanes.-  In  ivaindid  we  urge  that  Germany,  in 
place  with  unequalled  floenoy,  but  who  are  throwing  spite  of  the  monarohical  preferences  of  her 


ticsd  superstition  of  the  former  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Irish  University  Bill.  So  the  Spanish  Republic  wax 
reasoning  or  even  of  ridionle ;  bnt  the  p^antiy  of  the  sacrificed  for  the  sake  i  of  currying  favour  with  the 
OrleanistH,  who  can  write  or  talk  constitutional  common-  Uitramontanes.-  In  ivaindid  we  urge  that  Germany,  in 
place  with  unequalled  floenoy,  but  who  are  throwing  spite  of  the  monarohical  preferences  of  her 
away  the  chance  of  saving  representative  Government  would.  by-and«>hy*hei  compelled  to  give  up  her  expecton^ 
because  they  find  the  names  and  forms  of  Repnblioauism  attitude  in  regard  to  ;Spaio ;  that  the  ^struggle  agmnsi 
distasteful,  is  much  worse  than  a  political  superstition — it'  the  'Papacy  ^woold  Corco  her  Government  to  declare 
is  a  political  crime.  i  against  Carlism ;  and  ^hat  England — liberal,  Plnoilcs* 

.t^t,  progressive  £ug^nd**-would  only  act  wisely,  Aud 
in  her  own  interest^  by  (taking  the  initiative  ini  this 

_  _  ^  _  _ _ _ _  .question  of  recognition.  Bat— if  we  except  the 

THE  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  SPANISH  AdverUaer — has  there  been  a  single  daily  London .jonnial 

REPUBLIC.  which  supported  this*  view  P 

The  Spanibh  Republic — which  the  Government  of  The  m<derate  Liberal  press  of  Germany  haa  <Alfu> 
Messrs  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Forster  refused  to  much  to  answer  for.  Whilst  the  oi^ans  of  Demoexacy' 


THE  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  SPANISH 
REPUBLIC. 

The  Spanibh  Republic — which  the  Government  of 
Messrs  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Forster  refused  to 


acknowledge — recognised  at  last  by  a  Tory  Ministry,  at  and  of  the  iProgressiat  |;>arty  insisted  on  rec<^gsM(mp. 
the  bidding  of  Bismarck,  is  a  sight  calculated  to  impress  those  who  kept  oloae^to  '.the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck 
us  with  a  sense  of  the  oddity  of  the  ways  of  progress,  fenced  pitifnlly,  and  eomatimes  despicably,  twiih  .ihA 
The  organs  of  Liberalism,  in  this  county  and  elsewhere, ^  arguments  we  bad  brought  forward  in  favour  (of  $he 
have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  matter.  There  was  a  time  ,  establishment  of  regular  diplomatic  relations.  Tim 
Avhen  the  ready  reoognition  of  the  new  Commonwealth,.^  force  of  events  bus,  nevertheless,  proved  stronger  At  laat 
especially  by  l^gland,  would  have  been  of  the  greatest;  than  the  (dynastic  maxims  of  an  Emperor  who,  m  a 
value  to  the  canse  of  freedom,  order,  peace,  and  material  Crown  Prmoe,  fought  German  Democracy  with  a  fierce- 
welfare  in  Spain.  At  that  time,  more  than  a  year  ago,  iness,  and  even  a  ferocity,  seldom  matched  in  hisiorr  ; 
and  ever  since,  I  exerted  myself,  here  as  well  as  in  the  who,  as  ArKing,  professed  to  “  take  bis  crown  from 
German  press,  to  urge  the  many  reasons  which  spoke  tablet  of  the  Lord; ’’and  who,  in  1871,  accepted  the 
for  an  immediate  recognition.  The  Republic  had  beenw  Imperial  office,  not  at  the  hands  of  representatives  of  ibo 


established  in  the  most  peaoeful,  legal  way  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  abdication  of  the  King.  The  very  Cories  which 
had  served  under  him  had  also  decreed  the  new  form  of 
Government  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  A  National., 
CoDstitneut  Assembly,  elected  after  the  dissolution  of  the 


people,  but  of  a  number  of  princes  whom  the  King  oT 
Bavaria  beaded.  To-day,  this  proud  HoheussoUer  .seen 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  teking  the  iead  ,m  ibo 
recognition  of  Spain ;  his  plea  being  that  the  watfiare 
of  the  Pretender  **  disgraces  the  cause  of  Monarul^  And 


old  Cortes,  confirmed  the  decree  almost  unanimously.  Religion  of  which  he  professes  to  be  the  champicii,**' 
It  has  been  the  uniform  tradition  of  England,  of  Into  .and  'Ogives  rise*  to  the  disgust  of  the  whole  civilis^ 
years,  to  acknowledge  all  <2e  /oclo  Governments.  Even  world.^  So  iho  offidal  Pr(mnBi(d^C(>rre9p<mdmut 
the  coup  d^Uat  of  the  sanguinary  peijurer  who  overthrew  Berlin  literally  expresses  itself.  This  protest  againet 
the  French  Republic  in  1851  was  thus  acknowledged,  the  barbarous  warfare  of  the  Pretender,  Genaaw  la 
whilst  the  streets  still  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  defenders  fully  entitled  to  issue.  The  savage  warfare  on  which 
of  the  Constitution.  What  reason  could  there,  then,  be,  the  Spanish  Pretender  prides  himself,  and  whidi,  in. 
for  withholding  recognition  from  a  Commonwedth  his  last  **  Address  to  the  Christian  Powers,”  be  even, 
erected  on  that  Parliamentary  principle  which  English  promises  to  render  more  cruel,  is  such  as  to  call  for  aa 
statesmen  always  declared  to  be  the  sheetnanohor  of  a  expression  of  public  indignation.  The  diplomatic  recog* 


well-ordered  nation  ? 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  ”  has  been  the  watchword 
of  statesmen  here  for  many  years  past.  It  is  the  watch¬ 
word  also  of  Spanish  Republicans.  Their  aim  was  to 


nition  of  the  .Government  at  Madrid  was  a  simple  and 
obvious  means  to  mark  this  feeling  of  general  abliiir* 
rence.  The  whole  civilised  world  is  morally  bound  U> 
reprobate  the  Bandit  King  in  the  Basque  iionntainA. 
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sootbe  tbe  iatefests  wbioh  had  been  harassed  bj  hit 
predecessors,  he  seems  to  have  employed  the  ingennitj 
pf  his  Cabinet  to  discover  other  interests  which  be  might 
harass  on  his  own  account.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  vagoe 
opinion  of  the  country  on  the  Conservative  policy  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Opposition  made  a  poor  fignrs 
this  session  in  the  face  ot  such  disconcerting  tactics. 
The  feeler  which  Mr  Disraeli  put  out  in  the  Endowed 
Schools  Bill  was  withdrawn  before  it  had  made  an 
impression ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Mr  Fawcett's  speech 
we  should  probably  have  forgotten  the  fact,  relapsed 
into  still  more  hopeless  disorganisation,  and  have  fallen 
next  session  an  easy  prey  to  the  power  of  a  reactionary 
Parliament. 

Mr  Fawcett  points  ont  that  because  the  Government 
were  forced  at  the  end  of  a  session  to  withdraw  their 
Endowed  Schools  Bill,  in  its  reactionary  form,  there  is 
little  reason  to  think  that  all  danger  has  passed  away. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  careful  to  tell  his  supporter! 
that  the  policy  of  reaction,  which  had  then  for  tbe  hrat 
time  been  developed,  had  not  been  finally  abandoned, 
but  only  temporarily  suspended.  He  is  prepared  next 
year  to  advance  the  pretensions  of  the  Conservative  and 
Church  party,  and  to  carry  them  through  both  Honsei 
in  tbe  face  of  public  opinion.  Against  this  policy  those 
who  represent  progress  in  Parliament  must  unite  and 
struggle.  Mr  Fawcett  shows  clearly  what  that  straggle 
will  be.  On  the  one  band  are  all  the  forces  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  privilege,  aristocratic  power,  a  majority  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  aided 
by  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  other,  intelligent  public  opinion  supports  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Cofnmons,  which  is  intellec¬ 
tually  more  powerful  than  the  Ministerial  party,  and 
which,  by  united  action,  could  raise  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  reactionary  legislation.  The  question  of  tbe 
immediate  future  is,  whether  the  Church  shall  be 


Our  only  regret  is,  that  the  recognition 
been  delayed  until  Carlism  had  grown  up 
gerous  dimensions,  and  the  Parliamenta 
wealth  at  Madrid  had  been  superseded  by 
usurpation  of  Serrano.  Should  the  result  < 
act.  of  acknowledgment  therefore  prove 
responsibility  for  it  will  in  a  great  meas 
4ioor  of  those  who  have  tbe  word  “  Liberali 
lips,  but  who,  for  fully  a  year  and  a-hal 
dihey  were  the  tools  of  the  Papacy.  E 


MR  FAWCETT  AT  BRIGHTON. 

It  is  something  new  for  Mr  Fawcett  to  defend  the 
policy  of  Mr  Gladstone.  He  has  not  often  appeared  as 
the  advocate  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Liberal 
party.  He  has  more  frequentlv  played  the  part  of 
candid  friend  to  bis  present  clients,  and  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  renown  has  arisen  rather  from  his  fearless 
exposure  of  Liberal  shams,  than  from  attempts  to  white¬ 
wash  the  defective  policy  of  his  nominal  leaders.  Mr 
Fawcett  has  been  conspionous  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  man  of  no  compromise.  He  has  even  been  accused 
of  bearing  some  secret  personal  grudge  against  Mr 
Gladstone ;  and  there  are  persons  who  have  thought 
him  slow  to  perceive  the  merits  of  the  late  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  though  eager  to  declaim  against  micro¬ 
scopic  fiaws  in  his  statesmanship.  Certainly  he  has 
never  been  accused  of  helping  the  late  Administration 
out  of  a  difficulty.  The  novelty  of  his  present  position 
is  no  doubt  felt  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  those  who  have 
read  his  Brighton  speech.  No  one,  however,  thinks  Mr 
Fawcett  capable  of  inconsistency ;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
last  men  in  En^'land  who  could  be  accused  of  turning 
his  coat  from  any  lessor  motive  than  that  of  the  severest 
logical  conclusion.  The  opportunity  was  doubtless 
unsuitable  for  criticism  of  a  Liberal  chief,  for  the 
meeting  was  one  of  defiance  to  the  Tories,  and  it  would 
never  have  done  to  show  a  spirit  of  mutiny  in  the  face 
of  the  foe.  And  as  the  gist  of  Mr  Fawcett's  speech  was 
an  exposure  of  the  present  Ministry  and  the  shameless 
tenure  of  office  that  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  policy, 
Mr  Gladstone's  enthusiastic  earnestness  was  a  natural 
contrast  towards  wbioh  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  With  all  his  faults,  the  late  Premier  is  better 
than  Mr  Disraeli  with  all  his  virtues ;  and  in  bis  masterly 
criticism  of  the  Tory,  Administration  the  speaker  could 
not  but  feel  the  greatness  of  the  rival  whom  Mr  Disraeli 
has  overthrown.  Mr  Fawcett's  own  robust  eloquence 
no  doubt  helped  to  bring  about  that  overthrow;  but  his 
speech  at  Brighton  will  do  more  to  shake  the  supposed 
confidence  of  the  country  in  the  present  Government 
than  any  former  words  of  his  have  done  to  indilce  that 
confidence.  • 

Mr  Fawcett  has  really  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  late  and  the  present 
Government.  In  Febru«ry,  when  the  Tories  were 
bidding  for  office,  the  country  was  led  to  understand 
that  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Conservative  party 
were  generically  as  different  from  those  of  the  Liberals 
as  they  were  intrinsically  superior  to  them.  When 
Mr  Disraeli  came  in,  we  were  prepared  for  a  sadden 
change  for  the  better.  The  new  Administration  was 
about  to  enter  upon  a  course  which  would  lead  the 
British  nation  to  power  and  prosperity,  to  which  it  had 
been  during  the  last  forty  years  a  stranger.  Everybody 
was  to  ^  happy.  ^  By  some  wonderful  arrangement,  the 
mechanism  of  which  was  to  be  kent  a  secret  until  the 


EMIGRATION. 

“Emigration  to  a  free  countiy’*is  the  topic  of  the  dull 
season.  The  Times  has  said,  Let  there  be  a  discussion," 
and  a  discussion  there  has  been — not  thorough ;  more 
conversational  than  scientific,  but  not  without  instruction 
or  interest ;  a  discussion  which  is  not  altogether  satif- 
factory,  since  it  shows  bow  loosely  linked  to  England 
bang  multitudes  of  our  population.  A  Welsh  Gountj’ 
Court  said  the  other  day,  we  trust  not  imaginatively, 
that  “  the  colliers  had  it  all  their  own  way,"  and  in  these' 
days  “  lived  on  turtle  and  venison,  champagne,  and  all 
sorts  of  things."  But  in  spite  of  this  alleged  good  cheer 
seen  by  tbe  judicial  eye,  multitudes  of  colliers  and  others 
are  not  content  with  the  flesh-pots  of  England  and  “  all 
sorts  of  things,"  but,  restless  and  anxious,  they  are 
scanning  the  horizon  in  search  of  a  better  home.  We 
cannot  say  that  this  discussion  has  been  conducted  in  the 
manner  test  calculated  to  enlighten  them.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  without  method  or  logic.  Most  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  may  be  said  to  tumble  out  their  experience 
very  much  as  rubbish  is  shot  out  of  a  cart.  Eow 
care  to  draw  inferences  within  the  limits  of  their 
data.  A  condemns  Canada  because  he  fared  ill  in  New 
Zealand.  B  is  sure  there  is  no  place  like  home,  because 
forty  years  ago  he  found  it  so.  C  has  one  nosirutn, 
and  that  is,  “  Be  a  carpenter.  Handle  an  axe.  It 
the  vade  mecum  of  life.  I  found  it  so."  One  colonist 
likes  Canada  chiefly,  or  not  a  little,  because  a  man  can 
^go  about  the  streets  of  Toronto  in  a  shell  jacket  and  a 
‘foraging  cap.  Another  dislikes  it  because  you  can 
rarely  go  without  an  overcoat  in  the  very  same  streets. 
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One  man  dislikes  the  Canadian  onrrency,  and  condemns 
the  Dominion  on  the  strength  of  its  paper  dollars; 
another  prefers  it  to  the  gp*eenbacks  of  the  United  States. 
From  some  colonist  correspondents  we  get  a  picture  of 
a  new  and  lovelier  Eden,  with  the  serpent  omitted,  to  be 
had  cleared  and  cheap  ;  while  another  appears  to  regard 
Canada,  and  in  fact  the  colonies  withoat  exception,  as 
rather  of  the  nature  of  commercial  frauds,  vamped  np  to 
sell  by  colonial  agents — places  where  a  man  lives  in  a 
leaky,  slab-built  hut,  with  no  windows  and  all  crevices ; 
where  he  dines  off  tin  plates  instead  of  crockery,  and 
drinks  out  of  pannikins,  and  where  he  rapidly  grows 
old,  vainly  contending  with  “  soft  lumber  ”  and  tough 
“  stumps.”  “  After  a  year's  slashing  and  burning,  what 
is  the  result  ?  ”  asks  one  rueful  settler.  **  A  little  clear¬ 
ance  full  of  stumps;  and  the  chances  are,  all  his  children 
suffering  with  the  ague.”  Of  course,  after  all  this  flat 
contradiction,  the  correspondents  take  to  quarrelling; 
and  the  upshot  of  the  controversy,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
is  that  the  Agent-General  for  Canada  has  furnished  “one 
more|proof  ”  of  “  A  Bohemian,”  the  originator  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  being  “  a  liar,”  and  the  propagator  of  “  a  gross 
libel.” 

This  is  not  scientiBc — it  is  not  a  satisfactory  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  protracted  controversy.  Mr  Jenkins 
asserts  that  there  is  “  disgraceful  ignorance  of  our 
colonies” — a  statement  we  do  not  question.  It  may 
be  even  admitted  that  so  far  the  victory  is  with  him, 
aud  that  if  “A  Bohemian  ”  reviles  the  colonies  because 
he  was  paid  only  thirty-six  shillings  a  week  for  pile¬ 
driving,  and  because  some  emigrant  friends  did  not  get 
half-a-dollar  an  hour,  wo  are  not  so  much  surprised 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  starving  as  that  he  did  not 
starve.  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  we  look 
with  great  distrust  on  all  attempts  to  make  out  that 
America  or  Canada  is  a  worse  country  for  the  poor  man 
than  England.  Until  crowds  of  Canadians  or  Yankees 
seek  a  new  home  in  the  Old  World,  and  until  the  tide  of 
emigration  sets  eastwards,  we  shall  believe  these  endea¬ 
vours  to  be  the  tours  de  force  in  the  way  of  argument  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  retention  at  home  of 
cheap  labonr,  or  the  paradoxes  of  those  economists  who 
like  to  win  a  victory  at  once  over  arguments  and  facts. 
No  amount  of  “Bohemians  ”  will  convince  an  impartial 
mind  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  drive  a  team  in  Nor¬ 
folk  than  to  be  a  farmer  in  Wisconsin.  Cheap,  unlimited 
land,  and  few  competitors,  cannot  be  explained  away 
into  shadowy  circumstances ;  and  though  they  are  not 
everything,  and  though  clearly  those  who  would  succeed 
in  the  colonies  must  be  prepared  to  “  rough  it,”  \vhat  is  j 
“  roughing  ”  it  to  those  who  never  ate  the  bread  of  idle¬ 
ness,  and  who  know  that  here  they  will  probably  be 
crippled  with  rheumatism  by  the  age  of  fifty  ?  By 
all  means,  therefore,  we  would  say,  let  the  unskilled 
labourer  take  no  heed  of  “  A  Bohemian,”  but  try  his 
fortune  in  the  colonies,  where,  if  he  brings  health  and 
patience.  Nature  will  generally  do  the  rest. 

But  we  should  like  some  of  the  correspondents  who 
will  hereafter  favour  us  with  further  remarks  on  the 
subject  to  direct  their  attention  to  some  points  which 
they  have  overlooked.  Emigration  to  “a  free  country,” 
and  not  to  a  barbarous  State,  is  by  all  means  expedient. 
Colonies  in  the  semi-civilised  Republics  of  South 
America,  or  even  of  Brazil,  are,  like  American  mines, 
deservedly  not  in  good  odonr  ;  and  in  Paraguay  and  the 
adjoining  States  the  weekly  revolutions  sadly  interfere 
with  money-making.  The  locality  most  1^  “a  free 
country,”  with  quinine  and  trial  by  jury  procurable  or  in 
the  vicinity,  if  possible.  But  need  it  be  a  British  colony,  i 
or  a  country  peopled  by  our  descendants  ?  We  submit 
not.  Algeria,  nearer  to  us  than  any  of  our  colonies,  with 
an  admirable  climate,  with  much  good  soil,  and  with  a 
civilised  Government,  which  does  not  make  forced  loans 
on  its  subjects  or  requisitionise  their  cattle,  is  in  many 
ways  an  eligible  home  for  a  colonist ;  and  would  not  the 
Algerian  Government  welcome  a  band  of  English 
colonists  who  came  with  plenty  of  spades  and 
pluck  ?  Egypt  would  afford  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
kind  of  scope ;  and  provided  the  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment  were  bound  over  not  to  plague  them  vutb 


taxes  or  Turkish  law,  and  allowed  them  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  an  English  troop  of  colonists  might  form  a 
prosperous  community  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor- 
“  Emigration  to  a  free  country  ”  is  not  necessarily  or 
practically,  we  submit,  what  most  of  the  oorresponaents 
in  this  controversy  understand  it  to  he — emigration  to  an 
English-speaking  colony.  Masses  of  our  working  men 
already  feel  that  an  Englishman,  if  poor,  is  more  at  homo 
in  the  United  States  than  here;  and  we  would  ask  them 
to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  believe  that  outside  our  own 
Empire,  or  that  of  our  children,  there  are  many  pleasant 
mansions  for  muscular  wealth.  Be  “  A  Bohemian  ” 
right  or  wrong,  one  fact  is  pretty  clear,  and  it  is  that 
the  colonies  offer  a  splendid  field  to  the  man  who  has 
got  stout  arms  and  a  little  capital.  A  guinea  goes  twice 
as  far  in  those  countries  as  here.  People  who  could  only 
get  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  real 
estate  here  will  get  eight  or  ten  in  Canada.  For  the 
sum  which  would  put  a  farmer  into  a  Norfolk  holding  of 
fifty  acres,  a  man  in  those  countries  may  acquire  the  fee 
simple  and  stock  of  a  holding  twice  as  large.  The 
colonies  are  pre-eminently  the  field — not  for  unskilled 
labourers  or  highly-educated  men,  but  for  small  capital¬ 
ists  in  no  danger  of  begging,  and  not  ashamed  to  work. 
There  must  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  high  road  to 
Ballarat  constructed  entirely  by  the  labour  of  Oxford 
First  Class  men ;  we  ourselves  having  met  in  books  of 
travels  with  some  half-dozen  instances  of  these  classical 
excavators.  For  them  and  the  like,  if  a  tithe  of  such 
stories  be  true,  the  colonies  are  no  proper  place.  No¬ 
where  else  can  a  better  investment  be  made  of  such  civic 
virtues  as  patience  and  sobriety;  but  w’e  would  not 
advise  anybody  to  take  shipping  simply  because  he 
possesses  them.  Let  him  add  to  these  a  few  pounds, 
the  more  hardly  won  the  better,  and  then  we  say,  “  Go 
and  prosper.”  In  New  Zealand  and  Canada  he  will 
find  that  he  can  sell  his  labour  considerably  better,  all 
things  considered,  than  here,  and  that  he  can  rear  far 
more  easily  a  healthy  and  virtuous  family.  But  he  will 
find,  too,  that  while  the  wages  of  labour  are  not  much 
more  than  a  quarter  above  the  figure  ruling  here,  the 
rate  of  interest  is  twice  as  high  as  here.  What  is  the 
inference  ?  In  our  opinion,  it  is  that  the  colonies  are 
peculiarly  the  land  for  small  capitalists. 


THE  LABOUR  LAWS  AND  THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION. 

In  old  times  whenever  the  aims  or  proceedings  of 
working  men  were  distasteful  to  their  employers,  and  the 
existing  law  did  not  completely  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  latter,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  altered 
as  they  wished.  Employers  are  much  more  numerous 
and  influential  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  they  were 
then,  but  legislation  of  this  sort  has  not  become  easier. 
The  workman's  vote  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  trifled 
with  when  an  election  comes  round,  and  it  is  the  manu¬ 
facturing  member  of  Parliament  himself  who  is  most 
afraid  of  supporting  or  voting  for  those  measures  of 
coercion  against  his  workmen  which  he  so  ardently 
desires  to  see  carried.  What  legislation  there  has  been 
of  late  years  on  questions  affecting  employers  and 
employed  has  professedly  been  designed  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  latter.  The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
itself  was  treated  as  a  concession,  and  in  some  respects  it 
was  so.  Had  there  not  been  some  ground  for  represent¬ 
ing  it  in  that  light,  few  members  would  have  ventured  to 
support  it. 

But  what  the  workman  has  gained  in  one  way  he 
appears  to  have  lost  in  another.  It  is  of  little  use  for 
the  legislature  to  repeal  some  tyrannical  laws  and  to 
|imend  others  if  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  and  judges 
can  strain  what  remains  of  them  into  covering  the  old 
ground.  The  combination  laws  have  disappeared  from 
the  Statute-book.  The  Trades  Union  Act  provided  that 
those  societies  should  no  longer  be  treated  as  illegal  by 
reason  of  their  acting  in  restraint  of  trade.  The 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  gave  definitions  of  intimi¬ 
dation  and  coercion,  making  them  criminal  only  when 
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starting  at  the  sound  of  the  clock  as  instantaneotrelj 
a  regiment  on  parade  fixes  bayonets  or  presents  arms  at? 
the  word  of  command.  What  was  worse,  though  tlfe' 
engine  showed  no  signs  of  temper,  the  hands  did. 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  human  nature.  Grown  up  men' 
and  women  did  not  like  having  to  start  into  a  run  li^ 
so  many  school-children  to  avoid  having  the  door  shot 
in  their  faces.  At  last  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  On 
the  2l8t  of  July  at  844,  about  a  hundred  of  the  hands 
are  still  outside.  There  stands  the  new  manager,  watch 
in  hand,  an  irritating  figure.  His  back  is  up.  Bat 
alas !  so  are  a  hundred  other  backs.  Ko  one  croswt 
the  threshold  and  the  gates  close.  The  printed  rnl^ 
hanging  up  in  the  mill,  by  which  both  employer  and 
employed  are  bound  during  the  hiring,  provide  a  fine  of 
threepence  for  those  who  are  five  minutes  late.  The  men 
consider,  surely  with  some  reason,  that  the  shutting  ont 
is  inconsistent  with  that  rule,  and  this  is  their  fashion 
of  protesting. 

If  the  story  ended  here,  it  would  not  be  worth  telling. 
But  Mr  Camphill,  conscious,  perhaps,  that  he  has  looked 
a  little  ridiculous  standing  there  with  his  watch  befoie 
a  laughing  crowd,  rushes  off  to  his  lawyer.  To  be  sure 
late  rising  and  dawdling  over  breakfast  or  other  mata- 
tinal  occupations,  though  habits  to  be  discouraged,  have 
not  generally  been  regarded  as  coming  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  criminal  legislation.  But  he  knows  that  when 
lawyers  and  magistrates  lay  their  heads  together  over  i 
statute  affecting  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
surprising  results  may  be  achieved.  So  summonses  are 
taken  out,  under  the  Master  and  Servants  Act,  against 
thirty-two  men  and  thirty-nine  women  for  “  unlawfully 
absenting  themselves,  Ac.,”  and  all  the  defendants 
appeared  before  the  Crewkeme  bench  of  magistrates 
the  following  week.  The  case  of  Henry  Lawrence  wm 
taken  first  as  a  particularly  bad  one,  because  he  had 
not  only  been  late,  but  had  “  knitted  his  brows  ”  at  the 
manager,  who,  according  to  the  newspaper  report,  in 
giving  his  evidence,  knitted  his  own  brows,  to  give  the 
magistrates  some  idea  of  this  aggravation  of  the  original 
offence.  There  was  little  dispute  about  the  facts.  The 
men  did  not  deny  that  most  of  them  could  have  got  in 
before  the  gates  closed  if  they  had  liked  ;  but  they  pleaded 
the  printed  rule,  and  denied  that  they  could  be  said  to 
have  absented  themselves  from  work  in  any  sense  con¬ 
templated  by  the  statute,  when  they  were  demanding 
admission  at  the  closed  doors.  Mr  Camphill  and  his 
lawyer  themselves  cannot  have  seriously  supposed  that 
the  Master  and  Servants  Act  was  intended  to  apply  to 
such  a  case.  But  the  Bench  was  easily  persuaded,  and 
inflicted  a  fine  of  20s.,  with  an  intimation  that  the  pun¬ 
ishment  would  be  severer  another  time.  Upon  this  Mr 
Camphill,  too  hastily  assuming  the  airs  of  a  conqueror, 
announced  that  he  would  not  press  the  case  against  the 
other  defendants,  all  of  whom  might  retum  to  their 
work  except  seven.  These  would  not  again  be  employed ; 
“their  influence  was  so  prejudicial  to  the  rest  of  the 
workpeople  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  again 
enter  the  factory.”  Sad  to  say,  this  justice  tempered 
with  mercy  was  not  appreciated.  The  seventy-one 
defendants  declared  with  one  voice  that  they  would  not 
apologise,  and  that  if  any  one  was  fined  or  excluded 
from  the  mill  they  would  all  elect  to  go  to  pri.«on.  This 
brought  Mr  Camphill  down  from  his  high  horse.  To 
send  seventy-one  of  his  two  hundred  workpeople  to 
prison  would  be  cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face. 
Accordingly  he  offered  to  let  them  all  come  back  “  but 
the  summonses  must  be  adjourned  ” — a  favourite  device 
with  magistrates  in  labour  cases.  But  the  sturdy 
seventy-one  replied  that  they  would  not  return  to  thew 
work  except  unconditionally,  and  they  stuck  to  it,  until 
at  last  one  of  the  firm  stood  forward  and  undertook  that 
the  summonses  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  Tail  Mill  operatives  were  probably  well  pleased 
with  the  termination  of  the  affair.  But  the  decision  of 
the  magistrates  w’ill  not  be  forgotten  at  Crewkeme  or 
anywhere  else ;  and  we  shall  probably  hear  of  other 
attempts  on  the  part  of  employers  to  enforce  punctualitf 
by  means  of  the  criminal  law. 

E.  S.  Bbeslt. 


they  consiited  in  besetting,”  or  in  such  conduct  as 
would  iustify  a  magistrate  in  binding  over  the  offender  to 
keep  the  peace.  Yet  here  is  Baron  Pollock  who  says 
workmen  refusing  to  work  with  another  workman 
are  guilty  of  conspiracy  at  common  law,  which  is  not 


effected  oy  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  I  re¬ 
member  l^ing  at  a  consultation  between  Trades  Union 
officials  and  some  lawyers  who  were  advising  them, 
when  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  A  person  present  (not  a  lawyer)  suggested 
the  very  point  which  has  now  arisen,  and  inquired 
whether  if  men  charged  with  trade  offences  were 
indicted  otherwise  than  under  that  Act,  they  would  have 
the  advantage  of  its  definitions.  One  of  the  lawyers 
present,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience,  replied  without 
hesitation  that,  if  the  Bill  became  law,  no  judge  would 
Uiink  of  interpreting  molestation,  coercion,  Ac.,  other¬ 
wise  than  as  therein  defined.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
reply  was  warranted  by  the  practice  and  usage  of  the 
Courts ;  but  in  cases  affecting  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employed,  we  must  be  prepared  forstartling  decisions. 
Whether  we  are  to  be  definitively  governed  by  Parliament 
or  by  the  judges  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Master  and  Servants  Act  was  passed  in  18G7> 
avowedly  because  the  laws  which  it  superseded  were 
harsh  and  nnju.st  to  workmen.  In  some  respects  it  was 
a'‘  decided  improvement ;  but  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  it  was  so  worded  that  magistrates  and  judges  have 
been  able  to  defeat  many  of  the  objects  which  workmen 
were  led  to  believe  it  would  accomplish.  Under  this  Act 
a  Slieffield  workman  who  bad  declined  (whether  for 
good  or  bad  reasons  I  will  not  here  examine)  to  com¬ 
plete  some  work  he  bad  nndertaken  to  perform,  has  been 
convicted  three  times  in  succession  and  sentenced  to  long 
imprisonments,  and  it  appears  that  w'hen  he  comes  out 

prison  he  can  be  again  punished  if  he  persists  in 
refusing  to  do  the  work.  Evidently  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  attempt  to  reform  the  labour  laws.  It  puts  the 
lawyers  on  their  mettle.  They  are  determined  to  show 
what  they  can  do  when  working-men  are  so  ill-advised 
as  to  insist  on  new  legislation. 

But  the  most  novel  and  extraordinary  application  of 
the  Master  and  Servants  Act  that  has  come  under  my 
notice  took  place  last  month  at  Crewkeme.  A  Mr 
Camphill,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Tail  Mill  Factory  in  that  town,  and  apparently  belongs 
to  the  modern  school  of  employers  which  looks  on  the 
“  hands  ”  as  mere  animated  machines,  was  determined 
that,  under  his  regime,  engine  and  men  should  both  re- 
sunoe  work  after  breakfast  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  a 
quarter  to  nine.  He  had  made  a  calculation,  that  if  all 
the  bands  were  one  minute  late  the  profits  of  the  firm 
would  suffer  to  the  extent  of  one  shilling.  There  were 
two  hundred  people  employed.  Clearly,  therefore,  every 
man  who  began  work  at  fourteen  minutes  to  nine  was 
robbing  his  employers  of  about  the  fourth  part  of  a 
farthing.  Possibly  previous  managers  had  also  gone 
through  some  such  calculation.  At  all  events  they 
bad  taken  care  to  be  well  on  the  right  side  as 
regards  profit  and  loss,  for  a  fine  of  threepence 
was  exacted  for  every  five  minutes  a  man  was  late. 
But  to  do  Mr  Camphill  justice,  he  was  actuated  by  a 
loflier  motive.  What  he  wanted  was  not  fines  but 
obedience.  It  was  the  moral  anarchy  of  the  spectacle 
at  Tail  Mill  which  disgusted  him.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  having  spent  the  first  part  of  his  life  in 
trying  to  make  all  bis  subjects  think  alike,  and  the  last 
part  of  it  in  trying  to  make  all  his  clocks  strike  alike, 
ended  by  admitting  that  both  attempts  had  been  failures. 
Mr  Camphill  weus  afflicted  with  the  same  mania,  and 
pleiiged  himself  to  the  arduous  feat  of  making  men, 
engine,  and  clock  all  strike  together.  The  engine  was 
set  going  the  moment  the  clock-  strnck,  and  the  gatb 
was  closed  simultaneously.  Those  w'ho  were  on  the 
wrong  side  lost  that  spell  of  work  and  the  oorre- 
8j)onding  pay,  But  even  this  sharp  discipline  did  not 
produce  the  perfect  uniformity  which  alone  could  satisfy 
iho  nice  eye  of  Mr  Camphill.  One  and  another  would 
•till  be  late.  Never  was  he  gratified  by  the  beautiful 
spectacle  of  an  engine  and  two  hundred  pair  of  bands 
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when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  against  the 
Eisteddfods,  and  Saxon  journals  have  not  been  sparing  in 
their  ridicule,  the  fact  lemains  that  th^  are  becoming  year 
by  ^ear  more  popular,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  juatitication  of 
their  existence. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  fair  or  reasonable  to  measure  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  festivals  wholly  by  their  palpable  results. 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Association,  their  objects 
are  substantial,  and  they  receive  the  personal  patronage  of 
distinguished  men,  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  them  alto¬ 
gether  barren  and  fruitless  because  we  see  numerous  incon¬ 
gruities  when  we  look  closely  at  the  records  of  particular 
meetings.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  point  to  any  scientific 
discovery  that  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
Association  :  but  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  these 
annual  gatherings  may  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  Go  to  one  of  them  with  a  serious  eye  to  their  actual 
transactions,  listen  earnestly  to  the  discussions  that  go  on, 
and  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  increase  your  respect  for 
the  votaries  of  science.  They  appear  painfully  like  other  men, 
instead  of  proving  themselves  to  be  men  of  higher  race  and 
nobler  qualities.  The  average  of  the  intellectual  ability  that 
finds  its  way  to  the  Association  platforms  does  not  impress 
yon  as  being  conspicuously  higher  than  is  to  be  found 
in  Convocation  or  in  Parliament.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
mediocrities  take  up  a  large  part  of  the  time.  If  yon 
go  to  the  Association  expecting  to  liear  none  but  demi¬ 
gods,  you  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  But  that  is 
inevitable  to  any  association  of  human  beings.  The  utmost 
cne  may  legitimately  expect  is  that  they  shall  not  all  be  medio¬ 
crities.  And,  it  is  needless  to  say,  there  is  no  danger  of  that 
expectation  being  baulked  at  the  British  Association.  The 
sound  which  Macaulay  declared  to  be  predominant  at  Exeter 
Hall  does  occasionally  sound  through  its  vaulted  roofs,  but 
there  are  real  lions  to  be  heard  too.  So  long  as  mediocrity 
does  not  swamp  eminence  altogether,  the  British  Association 
will  be  respected  as  a  representative  gathering  of  scientific 
men.  Its  influence  upon  the  community  is  rather  moral  than 
intellectual.  It  has  given  to  science  a  certain  corporate  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  public  eye,  and  has  been  a  powerful  instrument 
in  procuring  the  acknowledgment  of  science  as  a  force  in  the 
community.  However  much  we  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  its 
directly  advancing  scientific  knowledge  among  its  annual 
frequenters,  and  however  obvious  it  is  that  people  attend  it 
for  social  reunion  and  sight-seeing  tnan  in  quest  of 


THE  WELSH  EISTEDDFOD  AND  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  neither  of  the  general  assemblies 
which  met  on  Wednesday,  at  Bangor  and  Itelfast  respectively, 
would  think  it  a  compliment  to  he  coupled  with  the  other. 
Their  professed  objects  are  as  different  as  well  may  be.  The 
Eisteddfod,  which  was  instituted  to  keep  alive  the  Welsh 
Harp,  the  Welsh  language,  and  the  Welsh  nationality 
generally,  may  be  held  to  represent  that  rebellion  against  the 
despotism  of  fact  which  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  considers  to  be 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race.  And  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  may  be  held  in 
like  manner  to  represent  the  steady-going,  humdrum'nature 
of  the  Teuton,  which  keeps  as  close  as  possible  to  the  solid 
earth,  and  prefers  to  spend  its  sentiment  on  substantial  facts. 
Yet,  when  we  look  away  from  the  professed  objects  of  these 
gatherings  at  Bangor  and  Belfast,  we  find  a  wonderful  deal 
of  similarity  between  them.  The  Eisteddfod,  perhaps,  will 
give  a  little  more  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh 
Harp  than  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  will  give 
to  scientific  discovery ;  but  the  two  gatherings  hav-e  this 
great  fact  in  common,  that  they  are  assemblages  of  English 
people  met  to  enjoy  themselves  under  pretence  of  transacting 
important  business.  If  we  take  our  pleasures  sadly,  we  take 
our  business  joyfully ;  and  we  have  a  valuable  faculty  of 
making  agreeable  diversions  look  like  business.  What  really 
takes  people  to  Eisteddfods  and  British  Associations  is  the 
change  of  scene,  the  bustle,  and  the  talk.  The  unfortunate 
men  who  have  to  make  addresses  and  deliver  papers  on  such 
occasions  consciously  or  unconsciously  sacrifice  themselv’es  to 
the  general  good.  Like  after  dinner  orators,  they  have  little 
enjoyment  till  their  serious  share  in  the  proceedings  is  over. 
Yet  even  they  must  be  strangely  cynical  or  strangely  unlucky 
in  the  duties  allotted  to  them  if  they  cannot  succeed  in 
bringing  away  from  the  annual  “palaver”  many  pleasant 
recollections.  And  those  who  go  with  free  minds  and  loun^ 
in  the  reading-room,  scribble  descriptive  notes  to  all  their 
acquaintances,  ramble  from  “section”  to  section  like  bees 
from  flower  to  flower,  are  always  able  to  look  back  to  the 
British  Association  week — chosen  as  it  is  with  scientific  pre¬ 
cision  in  the  best  of  weathers— as  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
weeks  in  their  lives. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  Eisteddfod  and  the 
British  Association  differ  more  in  degree  than  in  kind.  They 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  healthy  national  or  sectional 
amusements  as  Exeter  Hall  May  meetings  and  the  General 
Assemblies  of  the  Scottish  Churches.  In  ^1  cases  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  business,  whether  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  patronage,  the  promotion  of  scientific  research,  or  the 
cultivation  of  the  Welsh  Harp,  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of 
the  attraction.  None  of  these  objects,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Welsh  Harp,  are  very  materially  helped  forward  by  the 
annual  gathering;  it  is  in  the  gathering  itself,  with  its  legiti¬ 
mate  incidents  of  friendly  rencontre,  quickened  pulses,  joyous 
digestion,  and  general  exhilaration  that  the  cfiarm  lies.  Of 
course  it  is  well  that  the  ostensible  object  should  not  be  too 
transparently  factitious.  The  Eisteddfod  is  not  altogether 
above  cavil  in  that  direction.  There  are,  we  fear,  a  good 
many  Saxons  who  care  as  little  for  the  Welsh  Harp  as  the 
Jews’  Harp,  and  who  are  equally  incapable  of  understanding 
an  association  for  the  promotion  of  either  instrument.  The 
Eisteddfod,  of  course,  is  not  meant  for  Saxons,  and  it  matters 
comparatively  little  what  they  think  of  it.  Still,  they  have 
the  instinct  of  their  race  for  getting  near  to  the  facts,  and 
their  unsentimentel  views  cannot  but  be  disconcerting  to  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  the  Gelt.  When  these  scoffers  read 
in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  Bangor  that 
Miss  Ellen  Jane  Jones,  who  was  awarded  a  triple  harp  for 
proficiency  on  that  instrument,  was  attired  in  old  Welsh  cos¬ 
tume,  their  imaginations,  if  they  have  got  any,  naturally 
wander  back  to  the  days  w'hen  the  attire  of  their  forefatliers 
was  still  simpler  than  we  presume  the  old  Welsh  costume  to 
have  l>een. 

The  Eisteddfod  processions,  too,  strike  one  as  rather  motley. 
The  Times  says  that  “at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
the  ‘  Men  of  Mold,’  to  the  number  of  700  or  800,  arrived  in 
Bangor  by  a  special  train,  and  were  met  at  the  railway 
station  by'a  procession  consisting  of  the  Penrhyn  brass  baud, 
chairman  and  officers  of  the  Committee,  Stvl  Anglesey 
Artillery  Volunteers,  adjudicators  and  artistes,  friendly 
societies,  local  fire  brigades,  Druids,  bards,  and  ovates  (iu  | 
robes  of  white,  blue,  and  green),  candidates  for  bardic  ' 
degrees,  tradesmen  of  Bangor,  and  the  general  public.”  j 
There  are  the  elements  of  a  picturesque  and  stirring  pro-  * 
cession  there,  plenty  of  sound,  colour,  and  variety  ;  but  we 
fancy  that  the  Druids,  bards,  and  ovates  must  have  been 
regarded  with  more  curiosity  than  respect,  and  that  their 
position  was  not  render^  any  the  less  trying  when  they 
were  enclosed  witltin  the  sacred  circle  which  none  may  enter 
but  the  initiated  and  the  possessors  of  bardic  degrees.  Still, 


more 

actual  instruction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  annual 
scientific  festival  is  not  without  solid  results  upon  the  public 
mind  simply  as  a  “  demonstration.”  T.  0. 


SPIRITUALISM  AND  ITS  PROOFS. 

Spiritualism  is,  it  would  appear,  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition.  It  seems  that  some  time  last  year  about  ninety 
Spiritualists  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from  twelve  years 
upwards,  met  at  Liverpool,  and  unanimously  constituted  them¬ 
selves  into  the  British  National  Spiritualist  Association. 
Duriog  the  fortnight  just  past  this  body  has  been  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  first  anniversary,  and  the  cause  has  evidently  made  pro¬ 


gress  within  the  twelve  months,  as  no  fewer  than  one  hnndred 
and  fifty  of  the  faithful  appear  to  have  gathered  together,  while 
the  Spiritualist  assures  us  that  already  the  career  of  the 
Association  has  been  successful,  and  the  beneficial  influence 
it  has  excited  has  been  felt  by  Spiritualists  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  land.  There  was  a  little  doubt  at  first,  it  is 
true,  whether  the  Association  was  a  strictly  representative 
body,  and  whether  one  of  its  results  might  not  be  the  imposi¬ 
tion,  or  attempted  imposition,  of  stereotyped  dogma,  which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  division  of  the  faithful  into  sects. 
Mr  Howitt  was  of  opinion  that  the  spiritualistic  frame  of 
miud  ought  to  be  essentially  “  zetetic,”  and  that  organisation 
of  any  kind  is  fatal  to  its  full  growth.  A  oertain  Mr 
Algernon  Joy,  however,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  Miss 
Kislingbury,  a  very  able  and  .energetic  lady,  fills  the  arduous 
post  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  Association,  appears  to 
have  admioistem  Mr  Howitt  a  quietus  in  the  shape  of  a 
set  of  arguments  so  irrefragably  'inclusive  as  to  dissolve 
even  the  most  apathetic  condition  of  mind,  and  Mr  Morse 
clenched  the  matter  by  delivering  himself  in  the  very  nick 
of  time  of  a  trance  address,  in  which  one  of  his  controlling 
spirits  in  rather  worse  grammar,  and,  if  anything,  more 
villanous  English,  than  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  pro¬ 
nounced  most  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  Association. 
“  Suppose  the  moon  were  to  take  a  hump,”  argued  this  con¬ 
trolling  spirit,  “  and  say,  ‘  I  won’t  work  with  the  earth,’ 
astronomers  all  agree  there  would  be  a  great  disturbance — 
perhaps  in  the  money  market  (laughter),  the  various  planets 
would  be  agitated,  and  perhaps  the  sun  himst'lf  would  be 
disturbed  in  his  dignity.  If  you  would  succeed,  yon  must 
unite.  If  yon  wonld  fail,  why,  kick  out  and  knock  every¬ 
body  about  The  angels  above  wish  that  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fess^  adherents  of  Spiritualism  would  live  more  in  hannony.” 
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This  timely  manifestation  was  received  with  “applause,”  and 
the  National  Association,  being  thus  recognise  as  it  were 
by  the  spirits  themselves,  stands  now  upon  an  assured 
foundation. 

It  is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  which  has  just  closed,  however  gratifying 
they  may  have  proved  themselves  to  the  elect,  will  go  but 
little  wav  to  convert  the  scoffer.  The  faithful  assembled  for 
the  work  of  the  Conference — which  consisted  mainly  of 
passing  resolutions  and  detailing  experiences — in  the  marble 
nail  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  the  great  glass  fountain  ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  on  an  occasion  when,  in  the 
sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  world,  so  many  powerfully- 
developed  and  highly-gifted  mediums  were  gathered  together, 
no  signal  manifestation  should  have  been  allowed  f<>r  the 
beiietit  of  the  Gentiles.  If  only  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been 
'  shaken,  or  filled  with  the  sound  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  or 
if  spirit  hands  in  a  materialised  form  had  played  “Old  Dog 
Tray  ”  (which  appears  to  be  a  very  favourite  mehnly  in  spirit- 
land)  upon  the  grand  organ,  the  converts  to  the  new  faith 
would  no  doubt  have  been  immediately  numbered  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  Unfortunately,  spirits  appear  to  be  as  neglectful  of 
great  occasions  for  good  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  the  sole 
practical  outcome  of  the  Conference  of  1874  is  a  certain 
number  of  somewhat  prosy  addresses,  which  are  the  only 
sign  the  spirits  appear  at  present  willing  to  vouchsafe  to  an 
evil  and  adulterous  generation. 

These  addresses,  we  are  sorry  to  notice,  the  Spiritwdht^ 
which  is  the  accredited  organ  of  the  new  movement,  does  not 
report  as  fully  as  it  might  This  is  a  pity,. as  the  next  best 
thing  to  being  converted  is  to  be  amused,  and  the  editor  of 
the  SpiritualiH  has  ruthlessly  excised  from  his  reports  all  the 
more  choice  incidents  of  the  Conference.  According  to  the 
Daily  Tdeyraph^  it  was  announced  that  there  is  a  little  boy 
in  a  coal-pit  near  Glasgow  whose  truck  is  habitually  pushed 
for  him  by  spiritual  aid.  The  Telegraph  goes  into  ecstasies 
of  feigned  joy  over  this,  professing  to  see  in  it  an  ultimate 
solution  of  the  trouble  caused  by  colliery  strikes,  and  a  pro¬ 
spect  of  cheap  coal.  Apparently  the  fun  of  the  Telegraph 
has  made  the  faithful  rather  sore,  for  the  Spiritualist  does 
not  touch  on  this  incident  in  its  report.  At  the  same  time  it 
details  a  number  of  experiences  which  are,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  remarkable.  Mr  John  Lamont,  of  Liverpool,  has  “  a  young 
woman  in  his  employ  ” — the  delicate  periphrasis  for  a  maid 
of  all  work ”  is,  we  suspect,  due  to  the  spirits  that  “control  ” 
Mr  Morse — who  was  “  examined”  by  the  spirits  as  to  her 
physical  condition,  and  instructed  to  take  twelve  baths  at 
stated  intervals,  with  a  specified  quantity  of  salt  and  alum  in 
each  bath.  It  seems  that  the  maid  of  all  w'ork  “  forgot  to 
order  the  alum,  and  at  about  a  quarter  past  seven  one  evening, 
shortly  before  the  chemists’  shops  closed,  she  felt  as  if  a  drop 
of  cold  water  had  fallen  upon  her  left  arm  ;  it  began  to  run 
down  her  arm,  and  she  thought  that  it  was  a  cockroach,  but 
a  little  piece  of  alum  fell  out  of  her  sleeve  ;  this  reminded 
her  of  the  prescription,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  alum 
was  at  once  sent  for.”  There  is  something  very  ghastly  in 
this^  suggestion  of  a  cockroach,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
spirits  might  do  far  worse  than  order  maids  of  all  work  to 
take  baths  at  stated  intervals.  In  Dr  Sexton’s  house,  how¬ 
ever,  the  spirits  take  the  maid’s  work  upon  themselves,  and 
perform  it  with  an  assiduity  and  despatch  that  is  truly 
laudable.  Dr  Sexton  has  had  his  bed  moved  about  by  the 
spirits,  and  he  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  have  often 
s^n  spirits  walking  about  the  house.  A  spirit  who  will 
kindly  carry  the  coal-scuttle  to  the  third  floor  ought  to  be 
able  to  command  its  price,  and  might  leave  spirit-laud  with 
advantage  to  itself.  But  the  spirits  can  do  more  than  carry 
coals  and  make  beds.  There  is  a  certain  Mr  Thomas  Shorter, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Spiritual  hiagauM^  and  who  was  told  by 
the  late  Dr  Ferguson,  a  gentleman  whose  “  reliability  ”  is 
beyond  qu^tion,  that  Virginia  (Dr  Ferguson’s  daughter,  and 
an  accomplished  medium)  had  told  him  (Dr  Ferguson)  that 
“when  somebody  was  ill  in  the^house,  the  spirits  told  her  to 
take  an  empty  basin,  and  to  go*  on  stirring  inside  it  with  a 
spoon  ;  soon  a  liquid  appeared  in  the  basin  which  grew 
thicker,  and  when  used  as  medicine  it  cured  the  complaint.” 
Wonderful  as  this  is,  it  is  really  nothing  to  what  goes  on  in 
the  house  of  Mrs  Guppy,  at  Great  Marlborough-street  Here 
the  spirits  light  cigam,  and  hand  round  “goes  of  whisky 
hot”-— a  proceeding  which  ought  certainly  to  bring  them 
within  the  clauses  of  the  Licensing  Act.  “Some  whisky 
and  water,”  writes  Mr  B.  Cooper,  who  was  present  on  this 
truly  interesting  occasion,  “  was  standing  on  the  table.  This 
was  handed  to  us  to  drink.  When  it  came  to  my  turn  I 
found  there  was  but  little  left  in  the  glass.  This  I  pointed 
out.  The  glass  was  forthwith  taken  from  niy  mouth,  and 


the  billiard  cues,  which  were  stuck  in  the  pockets  of  the; 


amusing  character,”  and  when  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
billiard-room  “  they  found  their  hats  placed  on  the  end  of 


progressive  nature  of  things,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when, the  spiritual  phenomena  will  take  place  under  such 
unequivocal  circumstanc“B  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and 
conviction  will  be  brought  home  to  the  most  obdurate  un¬ 
believer.”  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  R.  Cooper,  and  it  goe* 
very  far  to  put  the  whole  question  at  rest. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  little  bewildering  to  learn  that 
spiiits  are  occasionally  apt  to  place  even  the  mediums  through 
whom  they  manifest  themselves  in  an  awkward  position,  Mr 
Malcolm  Taylor,  an  accomplished  American  medium,  was, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  “  once  at  a  seance  where  a 
materialised  head  appeared  with  a  magnificent  show  of  hair. 
A  lady  present  said  that  it  was  her  departed  husband  sure 
enough,  only  he  was  bald,  and  never  had  hair  like  that.  The' 
spirit  then  very  obligingly  put  out  his  head  a  second  time,' 
when  it  was  bald.”  One  would  like  to  know  from  Mr  Ser-  * 
jeant  Cox  what  particular  part  “  psychic  force  ”  played  in  this) 
most  interesting  manifestation.  The  explanation  of  the 
Spiritualists  themselves  is  that  the  spirits  are  ^t  to  be  capri-« 
cious.  There  is  indeed  a  spirit  called  “  Lenore,”  who, 
when  duly  “materialised,”  is,  like  Absalom,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  her  hair,  but  who,  being  asked  for  a  lock,  was  dis¬ 
ingenuous  enough  to  hand  to  her  earthly  admirer  “what^ 
proved  to  be  a  piece  of  tow.”  A  Mr  Harrison,  who  after¬ 
wards  met  Lenore  at  a  select  siance  at  Teignmouth,  asked 
her,  not  unnaturally,  what  she  meant  by  giving  away  tow 
and  getting  her  medium  into  trouble.  Lenore,  however, 
only  laughed  and  “  seemed  to  think  it  capital  fun.”  When 
we  further  learn  that  the  voice  of  the  materialised  spirit, 
speaking  through  the  unconscious  agency  of  the  medium,  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  medium  ;  that  the 
two  are  never  heard  together  ;  and  that,  if  a  hand  is  placed 
tightly  over  the  mouth  of  the  medium,  the  materialised  spirit 
is  unable  to  express  itself  articulately,  we  feel  at  once  that 
mediumship  is  not  so  difficult  an  occupation  as  might  at  first 
be  supposed.  Indeed,  Mrs  Woodforde  puts  the  whole  matter 
in  a  nutshell  when  she  assures  us  that  “Man  has  arrived  at 
a  period  of  his  existence  when  he  is  ripe  for  new  revelations. 
He  has  rusted  long  enough  in  the  old  fallacies,  which  have 
owed  their  fungoid  growth  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance;  the 
fires  of  a  new  inspiration  are  ready  to  thrill  through  his 
frame  with  quickening  ardour,  and  leap  as  forked  lightning 
from  his  tongue.  Were  the  fathers  of  the  coming  race  to 
be  content  to  go  on  dragging  the  cumbrous  vehicle  of  anti¬ 
quated  creeds  and  dogmas  at  their  heels,  the  sons  would  kick 
in  the  shafts,  and  batter  it  to  pieces  in  their  impatience  for 
the  new  free  life  of  a  richer,  fuller  knowledge.”  We  can  only 
hope  after  this  that  even  the  Daily  Telegraph  will  repent  it  of 
the  error’of  its  ways  and  recoraise  in  the  congenial  eloquence  of 
Mrs  Woodforde  the  still  small  voice  of  truth.  There  is  no  limit 
to  spiritual  power ;  and,  if  properly  conciliated,  “  Katey  ”  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  “  Brummy  ” 
himself.  A  better  test  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  power  could 
hardly  be  wished  for.  “  Brummy,”  with  his  big  ears  and  fists 
and  grizzled  beard,  still  waits  bis  Stanley.  If  only  the  spirits 
can  find  him,  their  claim  to  infallibility  will  be  at  once  esta¬ 
blished,  and  Spiritualism  will  henceforth  supersede  all  other 
creeds  and  forms  of  belief.  That  the  spirits  are  “  capricious,” 
we  know  already  by  their  own  admissions.  But  it  is  sad^  to 
think  that  they  should  waste  their  valuable  time  in  playing 
accordions  and  pinching  elderly  ladies  in  the  more  fleshy  parts  . 
of  the  lower  extremities,  when  all  that  they  have  to  do  to 
establish  their  own  credit,  for  once  and  for  all,  is  to  brin^ 
Mrs  Guppy  flying  through  the  ceiling  with  “Brummy” 
wrapped  tightly  in  her  arms.  When  a  gross  sceptic  sealed  up 
a  bank-note  for  l,000f.,  and  offered  it  to  any  medium  whose 
spirit  could  tell  the  number  of  it,  the  reply  was  that  he  was 
tempting  the  spirits  with  a  bribe,  and  that  the  fitting  punish¬ 
ment  for  him  would  be  to  be  rent  in  pieces.  As  far  as  we 
know,  he  was  not  rent  in  pieces,  the  spirits  being  disposed  to 
mercy.  At  present  no  reward  is  offered  for  “  Brummy,”  and 
consequently,  if  the  spirits  discover  him,  their  disinterested¬ 
ness  will  be  beyond  all  question,  while  the  fact  that  they  have 
done  what  no  one  else  has  been  able  to  do,  will  establish  the 
genuineness  of  their  pretensions  beyond  even  the  possibility 
of  cavil. 

VOLTAIRE  IN  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

In  a  cosy  library  in  one  of  those  old  and  picturesque 
country  houses  which  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  among 
the  hills  of  Galloway,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  fisher- 
famed  loch,  Lochinvar,  some  of  our  party  are  spending  the 
last  few  hours  of  a  long  summer  day.  A  good  dish  of  true 
Lochinvar  trout  has  just  come  and  gone,  and  left  with  os  the 
most  agreeable  impressions.  A  wit  of  former  days  used  to 
say  that  a  man  should  always  take  care,  when  paying  a  visit i 
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to  go  away  as  soon  as  he  has  said  a  good  thing  or  made  a 
pleasant  impression  on  his  host.  Oar  lately  captured  and 
cooked  trout  have  fully,  if  unintentionally,  acted  up  to  the 
spirit  of  this  social  maxim,  and  we,  their  exceedingly  obliged 
hosts,  sit  for  a  while  in  this  old  library  meditative  on  the 
many  reminiscences  of  silvern  streams  and  glassy  lochs 
which,  dream-like,  float  across  the  horizon  of  an  angler's 
memory  after  so  well  closing  a  cool  July  evening  as  this. 
The  writer  looks  around  the  genial  circle  of  friends  present, 
and  again  around  the  book-shelves  on  the  russet  binaings  of 
antique  fashion  which  for  the  most  part  line  the  sides  of  the 
room.  Friends  present  preserve  that  altum  siUntium,  which 
is  supposed  by  Father  Prout  to  be  the  sure  sign,  at  the 
monastic  refectory,  of  a  more  than  usually  go^  supper. 
Let  them  remain  undisturbed  ;  Voltaire  looks  down  upon  us 
from  seventy  volumes  of  his  collected  works  on  the, top 
shelves ;  Burns  and  Scott  among  the  men  of  the  bygone 
generation  stand  nearer  to  our  hand ; — we  will  hold  converse 
with  old  Voltaire.  It  is  long  since  he  descended  from  his 
lofty  height,  the  volumes  stick  to  the  shelves  and  seem 
unwilling  to  part  from  one  another ;  it  is  a  very  foreign  land, 
this  wild  northern  countrv,  to  him,  and  again  the  society  in 
which  he  delighted  and  which  held  him  in  honour  is  now  no 
more.  To-day— nor  do  we  speak  contemptuously  of  the  past 
— most  men  are  heartily  sick  of  philosophe-isni  and  the 
immoderate  scepticism  of  the  French  literary  writers  of  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Fran9oi8-Marie  Arouet — for  such  was  the  actual  name  of 
Voltaire — was  born  on^he  20th  February,  1694,  the  son  of 
a  well-to-do  man  of  business  holding  the  remunerative  and 
influential  post  of  treasurer  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes. 
The  boy  was  sent  to  be  educated  to  a  Jesuit  college,  where 
he  mingled  with  some  of  the  children  of  the  best  blood  of 
France,  for  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  height  of  their  influence. 
Even  thus  early  the  hypocrisy  and  selfishness  of  the 
ecclesiastics  seem  to  have  struck  the  keen  attention  of  the 
young  satirist.  He  left  college  with  the  warning  of  the 
Pere  le  Jay  iu  his  ears,  that  one  day  he  would  bwome  the 
“corypheus  of  Deism!”  And  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy. 

Voltaire — what  changes  have  swept  over  his  honestly-loved 
France  since  he  died  in  the  year  1778 1  what  uprooting  of 
abuses,  of  royal  and  imperial  dynasties,  and  of  priestly 
orders ;  what  clearances  of  monastic  barracks  of  idleness 
and  enfeebling  sentimentalism,  and  worse  things,  have  been 
effected  since  the  curate  of  Saint  Sulpice  unwillingly  left  the 
old  warrior  against  all  forms  of  tyranny,  superstition,  and 
corrupt  influences  to  die  in  peace  in  his  own  beautiful 
country-house  at  Feruey,  near  the  Jura  mountains  !  Many 
of  us  have  turned  aside  from  the  hackneyed  Swiss  tourist’s 
route  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  this  little  village  hard  by  Geneva, 
which  owes  both  its  existence  and  its  fame  to  Voltaire.  It 
may  be  seen  almost  in  the  same  state,  except  as  to  the 
library,  as  it  was  in  his  lifetime.  And  near  it  stands  the 
well-known  chapel  built  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  little 
group  of  watchmakers,  weavers,  and  peasants  which  he  had 
drawn  around  himself,  or  rather  which  his  unfailing 
generosity  and  his  untiring  sympathy  had  drawn  together  to 
this  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  intolerance  and  oppression. 

Had  he  lived  to  see  this  day,  he  would  have  beheld  most 
of  his  cherished  aspirations /aiVa  accomplish  and  the  liberty 
he  longed  for  the  admitted  right  of  every  European.  His 
little  village  of  Ferney  he  would  find  more  undisturbed  by 
the  dictates  of  the  successors  of  the  mason-bishop  who,  like 
Dr  Manning,  treated  civil  rights  as  submissively  subordinate 
to  sacerdotal,  than  the  humble  Scotch  hamlet  which  stands 
on  the  hill-slope  here  adjacent  would  be  at  a  minister’s 
warning. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things, — to  this  paper,  to 
summer  days,  to  reader’s  patience.  The  tinkling  sound  of 
approaching  tumblers,  the  fragrant  fume  of  familiar  toddy, 
cessation  of  intermingled  guttural  sounds  which  had  been 
gradually  growing  of  apoplectic  intonation,  a  general  waking 
up,  and  a  vision  of  wreathed  smiles  around  me  bid  me  take 
a  long  farewell  of  the  fading  shade  of  Voltaire. 

Alfred  Cutbill. 


that  vitiated  the  programme  of  the  Birmingham  Education  * 
League.  That  error  consisted  in  imagining  that  a  hard  and 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  and  kept  between  the  various  sides  of 
the  human  mind,  and  proposing  in  consequence  to  eliminate 
from  our  national  schools  the  education  of  any  but  the 
merely  mechanical  side  of  the  intellect. 

So  far,  then,  from  excluding  “  religious  teaching”  from  the 
Nationalised  Church,  I  should,  in  admitting  teaching  on  all 
matters  aflfecting  human  welfare,  expect  that  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  cases  the  teaching  of  its  accompaniments  would  rather 
be  such  as  would  constitute  an  absolute  change  and  relief 
from  the  detail  and  routine  of  daily  life.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  people  are  always  wanting  informa¬ 
tion.”  Man  is  far  less  a  thinking  than  a  feeling  animal ;  and 
whether  as  thinker  or  feeler  he  is  the  better  for  a  peric^ical 
recess  in  which  he  can  escape  from  the  small  engrossments  of 
time  and  space, — from  the  cares  and  trials  and  mistakes 
appertaining  to  things  “  Secular,” — into  a  region  devoid  of 
limitations  and  conditions,  where  he  can  expatiate  on  the 
mountain-peaks  of  the  transcendental  and  ideal,  inhaling  the 
pure  air  of  abstract  thought,  and  contemplating  the  perfection 
of  the  absolute  ;  in  short  into  the  domain  of  ^‘reli^on.”  It 
is  the  longing  to  attain  such  happy  and  refreshing  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  things  which  belong  merely  to  the  senses  that  con¬ 
stitutes  for  the  million  the  charm  of  “going  to  church.” 
And  not  only  wili  that  charm  be  indefinitely  enhanced,  but 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  process  will  be  indefinitely 
increased,  when,  under  a  regime  of  intellectual  enfranchise¬ 
ment  for  the  “  clergy,”  it  will  be  possible  for  persons  of  all 
degrees  of  intelligence  and  culture  to  attend  “  divine  service  ” 
without  the  liability  to  have  their  understandings  and  con¬ 
sciences  contracted  or  revolted  by  the  presentation  of  a  low 
range  of  idealisations — derived,  perchance,  from  a  barbaric 
age  and  people — as  constituting  the  highest  object  of 
aspiration. 

Thus  the  term  Secularisation,  so  far  from  expressing  my 
meaning,  goes  a  long  way  towards  subverting  it  altogether. 
It  implies,  indeed,  one  portion  of  the  programme  laid  down 
in  my  last,  “  the  improvement  of  the  Keal,”  but  it  excludes 
the  other,  “  the  culture  of  the  Ideal ;  ”  and,  constituted  aa 
man  is,  this  is  the  most  important  to  us  of  the  two,  inasmuch 
as  our  well-being  depends  more  upon  our  minds  than  upon 
our  bodies,  and  without  an  exalted  ideal  towards  which  to 
strive,  it  is  but  little  improvement  we  are  likely  to  make  in 
our  real. 

But  while  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  in  both 
kinds  will  govern  the  nature  of  the  ministrations,  it 
will  still  be  essential  that  the  ministers  be  persons  of  proved 
competence.  And  to  this  end,  while  the  congregations  them¬ 
selves  should  have  a  voice  in  their  selection,  such  selection 
should  be  made  only  from  a  body  which  the  State,  through 
its  high  oflflcials,  has  recognised  as  duly  qualified.  For  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  required  that  the  State  shall  confer 
educational  functions  and  emoluments  upon  any  uneducated 
person,  however  earnest,  who  may  have  a  gift  of  words,  or 
whom  a  knot  of  illiterate  peasants  may  in  their  enthusiasm 
credit  with  a  “  call.”  To  allow  congregations  unrestrained 
liberty  iu  the  choice  of  their  ministers  would,  in  numerous 
instances,  simply  be  to  allow  congregations  and  ministers  to 
reflect  each  otner’s  ignorance,  as  they  so  often  do  now,  whether 
in  the  Church  or  out  of  it.  Of  course  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  their  doing  this  if  they  choose,  but  it  must  be  on 
their  own  account,  and  independently  of  the  sanction  and 
recognition  of  the  State  and  the  Establishment. 

\V hen  ability,  sound  education,  and  proved  fitness  are  made 
requisites  for  the  holding  of  office  in  the  “  Church,”  and  free¬ 
dom  in  forming  and  expressing  opinion  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  domain  of  religion  as  it  is  already  in  that  of 
science,  we  shall  assuredly  find  the  best  intellects  of  the 
country  as  eager  to  enter  the  ministry  as  they  now  are  to 
avoid  it.  To  condemn  the  whole  institution  of  the  Church  as 
worthless  on  account  of  the  defects  which  have  disfigured  it 
at  some  one  portion  of  its  career,  and  so  to  proceed  to  abolish 
it,  would  be  like  abolishing  our  schools  and  universities 
broause  they  have  in  the  past  been  agents  for  promoting 
rather  than  for  removing  ignorance  and  superstition.  Thank¬ 
ing  you  much  for  the  permission  to  elaborate  my  meaning  in 
your  columns,  I  am,  <kc.,  Edward  Maitland. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

[We  did  not  mean  secularisation  in  any  sense  which  would 
exclude  the  culture  of  the  ideal  :  but  we  have  no  desire  to 
press  the  term  upon  Mr  Maitland,  if  he  does  not  think  that 
it  expresses  his  meaning. — Ed.  Ex.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NATIONALISATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  order  to  make  my  proposition  yet  clearer  to  your¬ 
self  and  your  readers,  allow  me  to  add  that  the  term  Seculari¬ 
sation,  suggested  by  you  as  a  substitute  for  Nationalisation, 
by  no  means  expresses  my  meaning.  To  “secularise”  the 
i^tablishment  by  “  excluding  the  teaching  of  such  contro¬ 
verted  topics  as  matters  of  religion,”  vrould  be  simply  to 
change  it  from  being  a  sect  of  one  denomination  into  being  a 
^t  of  another.  Not  only  would  such  exclusion  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  true  Liberalism,  but  it  would 
also  be  antagonistic  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  at  large ; 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  to  repeat  on  a  larger  scale  the  error 


MR  THOROLD  ROGERS  AT  THE  OXFORD  MEETING.  • 

Sir, — I  shall  feel  myself  obhged  to  you  if  you  wdll  give  me 
the  opportunity  of  your  pages,  in  order  that  I  may  state 
what  I  really  said  and  meant  when  I  took  the  chair  at  Mr 
Arch’s  Oxford  meeting.  The  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
movement  among  the  agricultural  labourers  are  so  serious. 


and  the  natuinul  issue  is  so  momentous,  that  one  marvels  at 
the  persiHteiicj^  with  which  the  London  daily  prcM  strives  to 
keep  its  readers  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  and  steadily  ignores  the 
facts  which  demand  attention  so  urgently.  And  in  saying 
tills  I  am  not  referring  to  certain  partisan  papers,  most  of 
whose  statements  are  falsehoods,  and  all  of  whose  inferences 
are  calumnies.  I  urn  thinking  of  papers  which  pretend  to  be 
partial  and  judiciuL 

Jiriefly,  the  facts  are  as  follows ; — The  English  people  is 
gathering  into  towns,  and  deserting  or  being  driven  from  the 
country.  The  towns  as  a  rule  are  supplied  pretty  regularly, 
though  at  increasing  prices,  with  country  produce  ;  so  regu¬ 
larly  indeed,  that  the  rural  population  is  obliged  to  pay  dearer 
for  agricultural  produce  than  townsfolk  are.  It  is,  I  am 
certain,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  wages  of  the  rustic 
have  no  more  than  half  the  purchasing  power  over  the 
necessaries  of  life  that  they  had  thirty  years  ago.  The  only 
particular  in  which  they  are  bettered  is  in  clothing.  Even 
here,  however,  the  knavery  of  manufacturers  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  charges  of  the  village  shop — I  do  not  mean  that  such 
shopkeepers  make  large  profits — go  far  to  neutralise  the  appa¬ 
rent  gain  of  the  labourer  in  this  particular.  ^  In  any  oth^ 
direction  he  is  worse  off  than  he  was  a  generation  His 

life  is  getting  harder,  his  occupation  more  precarious,  and 
those  occasional  benefactions,  of  which  local  magnat^  take 
care  to  inform  the  public,  constitute  a  very  meagre  item  in 
his  annual  receipts.  He  is  a  serf  without  land.  He  has 
been  defrauded  by  Acts  of  Parliament  of  what  were  his  rights. 
Nearly  every  day  I  pass  a  row  of  folio  volumes  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library,  which  till  the  space  of  a  side  in  a  moderate- 
sised  room.  They  are  Inclosure  Acts,  monuments  of  the 
rapine  of  which  the  English  peasant  has  been  the  victim. 
Not  infrequently  the  fragment  which  was  left  by  an  old 
inclosure  has  been  filched  away  under  a  new  one. 

To  all  this  the  peasant  is  alive,  and  his  teachers  keep  the 
memory  green.  He  knows  how  the  landlord’s  estate  has 
been  createil,  and  be  draws  his  own  inferences.  But,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  argues  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  open 
to  repeal,  he  does  not  as  yet  dream  of  revindicating  his  ancient 
inheritauce  except  on  terms  of  compensation  to  existing 
interests,  however  nefariously  they  may  have  been  created. 
Meanwhile  he  is  trying  to  raise  his  wages  by  combination, 
and  by  making  labour  scarce.  The  drought  of  July  fought 
agaiust  him  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  but  he  is  teuacious  of 
his  purpose,  and  is  convinced  that  he  will  ultimately  carry  it 
out.  Meanwhile  the  most  active,  enterprising,  intelligent, 
and  muscular  of  the  labourers  are  emigiating.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  them,  they  made  their  largest  ex{>eriment  on 
Canada,  a  country  which  has  a  seven  months’  winter.  This 
temporary  error  will  be  corrected  by  experience,  and 
experience  will  involve  a  gigantic  exodus.  The  place  of  some 
may  be  supplied  by  Irish  aud  German  immigrants.  I  need 
hai^ly  point  to  the  fact  that,  when  the  emigration  is  to  a  distant 
region,  the  best  of  the  labouring  population  move  ;  when  to  a 
near  region,  the  worst.  I  will  not  pretend  to  anticipate  the 
consei^ueuces  of  this  movement  on  the  English  nation. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  nation  that  I  am  mainly  concerned. 
The  evidence  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade  informs  us  that 
this  country  is  worse  oil'  t^au  any  civilised  community  in  the 
4|uantity  of  its  stock.  We  have  in  the  United  Kingdom  a 
very  large  number  of  sheep,  but  we  are  far  behind  other 
countries  in  cattle  aud  pigs.  There  is  no  return  given  of 
poultry,  but  every  one  knows  that  this,  which  is  the  chea()e8t 
article  of  fuud  in  Central  Europe,  is  the  dearest  in  Engird. 
Of  course  the  cause  of  high  prices  is  the  deficiency  of  supply. 

Thu  reason  of  this  deficiency  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  large  fanning.  The  evidence  which 
proves  that  a  siiiall  system  of  holdings  produces  far  more 
food  from  equal  areas  is  simply  overwhelming  and  irre¬ 
futable.  The  evidence  which  proves  that,  acre  for  acre,  the 
small  farmer  employs  far  more  capital  than  the  large  is  equally 
conclusive.  Thu  fact  that  this  country  is  under-cultivated  is 
asserted  by  persous  whoso  knowledge  demands  respect,  aud 
reatlirmed  by  those  whose  social  position  makes  whatever 
they  say  jiass  for  axioms.  Mr  Mechi  aud  Lord  Derby  are  at 
one  on  this  topic. 

If  the  system  of  large  farming  were  the  natural  result  of 
social  and  economical  laws,  it  would  be  as  idle  to  contend 
against  it,  as  agaiust  the  seasons  or  the  solar  system.  But  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  consequence  of  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  citiues.  It  is  the  result  of  the  Euglisli  laud  laws,  laws 
which  have  been  condemned  by  all  theory  aud  all  practice. 

“  l^atifundia  perdidere  Italiani,'’8ays  Pliny.  Big  farms  starve 
England,  says  Mr  Arch.  Both  are  quite  in  the  right,  the 
Kumaii  statesman  and  the  English  farm  labourer.  The  social 
degradation  of  the  Bomau  Bepublic  came  from  rapacious 
enclosure  acts,  tlie  extinction  of  the  small  oocupier  or  land¬ 
owner,  aud  the  cultivation  of  huge  tracts  by  a  few  serfs  or 
slaves.  But  even  the  insolence  of  the  Boman  aristocracy 
never  desiretl  uiiythiug  so  detestable  as  primogeniture  and  a 
strict  sttllement 


These  are  the  true  causes  of  large  farming.  I  have  often 
asked  country  gentlemen,  life  occupiere  of  settled  estates 
whether  they  could  not  get  better  rents  for  small  holdings! 
of  course  under  proper  conditions  of  sufiicient  capital,  and 
due  security  that  the  land  should  not  suffer  waste  and 
deterioration.  I  never  failed  to  get  an  afiirmative  answer 
and  rarely  any  but  one  defence  of  the  present  system.  It  u 
this.  “  We  enjoy  the  estate  under  our  settlement  for  only  a  short 
time.  During  this  time  we  are  bound  to  do  what  we  can  for 
our  younger  children.  To  lay  out  money  on  farm-houses  and 
farm-buildings  is  to  defraud  these  younger  children  for  the 
sake  of  the  eldest  son.  W e  must  throw'  our  farms  together. 
And  after  all  the  consequences  are  not  so  bad  to  us.  A 
scanty  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  sells  at  a  higher  price 
than  an  average  or  abundant  supply,  and  so  tends  to  raise 
rents.”  And  thus  the  English  land  laws  indirectly  bring 
back  that  system  of  agricultural  protection  of  which  we 
thought  we  were  rid  in  1846.  They  create  an  artificial 
sterility. 

The  laws  to  which  I  refer  are  unnatural,  indefensible,  mig. 
chievous.  They  are  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  people 
IS  seriously  injured  in  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  law.  I  say 
supposed,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  these  laws  were 
abolished,  full  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
secured — for  buildings  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  land — the  price  of  land  would  rapidly  rise.  I  have 
never  indeed  advocated  the  planting  of  mere  cottier  tenants 
without  capital  on  the  soil.  This  need  not  however 
ensue,  in  course  of  time.  At  present,  the  weakest  part  of 
the  agricultural  labourer’s  case  is  his  own  improvidence.  He 
undertakes  the  cost  of  a  family  before  he  has  saved  a  six¬ 
pence.  I  have  told  these  labourers  at  public  meetings  that, 


beginning  at  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  as  they  do,  with 
full  wages,  they  ought  to  save  half  their  earniugs  for  five, 
seven,  or  ten  years,  and  that  then  they  could  choose  their  own 
market,  if  they  are  denied  the  privilege  of  turning  England 
into  a  garden.  • 

Of  course  the  demand  that  unexhausted  improvements 
should  be  compensated  will  be  resisted.  We  shall  be  told 
that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property,  as  though  the 
appropriation  of  such  improvements  were  not  the  invasion  of 
other  property,  or  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract,  as  though  every  contract  were  not  liable  to  an  equitable 
interpretation.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  these  are  not  the 
real  arguments  on  which  the  resistance  will  be  based.  If 
tenants  are  secured  in  their  property,  they  will  cease  to  be  the 
political  serfs  of  their  landlords.  They  have  ceased  to  be  in 
Ireland.  They  have  nearly  ceased  to  be  in  Scotland,  where, 
however,'agriculture  is  hampered  by  the  nineteen  years’  lease 
almost  as  grievously  as  it  is  in  England  by  a  precarious 
tenure.  During  the  earlier  years  for  which  a  Scotch  farmer 
holds  his  laud,  he  is  generally  engaged  in  putting  it  into  con¬ 
dition  ;  during  the  later,  in  exhausting  what  he  has  put  into 
it,  i.e.f  in  under-cultivating  his  land  during  a  large  part  of  his 
lease. 

The  United  Kingdom  wants  its  Stein  and  Hardenburg,  to 
be  rid  of  the  insolent  benevolence  of  feudalism,  and  .to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  insane  and  disastrous  privileges  the  healthy 
operation  of  natural  laws.  Every  year  that  these  i-eforms  are 
delayed,  the  community  incurs  two  growing  perils.  It  loses 
its  healthiest  blood,  and  thereby  endangers  its  industrial 
supremacy.  It  is  familiarised  with  communistic  dreams,  the 
inevitable  alternative  of  class  privileges.  A  generation  a^. 
free  trade  in  food  gave  the  United  Kingdom  a  powerful 
impulse.  Now  other  nations  have  profited  -by  our  wisdom, 
and  are  rid  of  our  follies.  But  free  trade  in  food  without 
freedom  in  the  instrument  by  which  food  is  obtained  is  almost 
a  mockery. 

If  the  members  of  the  late  Administration  imagine  that 
they  will  recover  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  criticising 
their  rivals’  measures,  and  by  the  tomfoolery  of  Frome  ban¬ 
quets,  they  are  under  a  grievous  delusion.  If  they  think  that 
they  will  win  back  the  position  which  they  have  lost,  and 
which  they  lost  deservedly,  by  a  timid  deference  to  indefensi¬ 
ble  interests,  they  will  be  long  enough  in  the  cold.  There  is 
plenty  of  material  for  a  policy,  if  those  who  wish  to  regain 
the  function  of  administration  are  disposed  to  adopt  one. 
But  they  must  deal  with  national  iutei'ests,  aud  interpret  the 
pi'esent  and  the  future.  I  believe  I  am  not  singular  in  the 
opinion  .that  the  root  of  all  national  evils  in  Great  Britain  is 
the  English  law  which  directs  the  devolution,  permits  the 
settlement  of  laud,  and  fails  to  secure  the  conditions  under 
which  the  continuous  development  of  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  architecture  are  alone  possible.  When  that 
reform  takes  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  soil  of  this  county 
could  maiotaiu  far  more  than  its  present  inhabitants  in 
opulence  and  plenty,  and  that  there  will  be  a  fair  chance  for 
the  health  auu  morals  of  the  people 

I  am,  &c.,  James  E.  Thorold  Rooebs. 

Oxford,  August  17tb. 
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L  I  T  E  £  A  II  Y. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

The  PoemSf  Plays,  and  other  remains  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  With  a 
copious  Account  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  London  : 
Eraok  and  William  Ker»lake. 

The  existing  works  of  Sir  John  Suckling  are  strangely 
inadequate  to  represent  a  man  of  talents  so  splendid  and 
poetical  prestige  so  wide-spreading  as  his.  The  anonymous 
editor  of  the  earliest  collection  of  his  poems  seems  to  have 
had  a  sense  of  this  inadequacy  when  he  gave  them  the 
felicitous  title  of  ‘  Fragmenta  Aurea.’  This  qualifies  them 
exactly ;  they  are  shining  segments,  the  waste  and  wash  of 
a  golden  life,  but  in  no  sense  the  full  or  even  satisfactory 
expression  of  a  master-poet.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account 
for  this  imperfection  ;  the  youth  of  Suckling  lacked  the 
tonic  air  of  adversity  to  brace  it  into  healthy  lyrical  vigour. 
Banished  to  a  desolate  parsonage  like  Hemck,  thrown  on 
the  streets  and  half-starved  like  Greene,  this  true-born  son 
of  Apollo,  whose  forehead  and  lips  and  hair  alike  bore  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  inspiration,  might  have  surpassed 
all  the  lyric  writers  of  his  time,  and  left  a  goodly  heritage 
of  verse  behind  him.  As  it  was,  the  ease  and  delicacy  of 
his  life  betrayed  him.  Rich,  handsome,  well-bom  '.and 
vigorous,  Fortune  laid  all  her  gifts  down  at  his  feet  before 
he  had  time  to  ask  her  for  them,  and  be  learned  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  to  use  his  poetical  faculties  only  as  a 
spice  to  add  gusto  to  his  enjoyments.  Few  poets  have  ever 
been  able  as  he  did  to  realise  their  magnificent  and  volup¬ 
tuous  wishes.  His  taste  for  adventure  was  gratified  by  his 
taking  part  in  the  campaigns  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  picturesque  wars  that  have  ever  excited  the 
attention  of  Europe.  His  enormous  wealth  enabled  him  to 
indulge  every  whim  that  a  fondness  for  what  was  splendid 
or  eccentric  in  dress,  architecture,  or  pageantry  could 
devise,  and  to  tickle  his  vanity  with  an  open-handed 
patronage  of  the  graceful  arts.  His  finely-strung  and  deli- 
cately-sensuous  organisation  thrilled  to  the  beauty  of 
women,  and  the  loveliest  ladies  of  a  brilliant  Court  were 
only  too  ready  to  adore  him.  In  such  a  life  as  this  the 
manual  art  of  poetry  could  give  no  stimulus  but  that  of 
literary  ambition,  and  there  are  signs  that  this  emotion  was 
little  present  in  Suckling’s  mind.  He  says  of  himsejf,  in 
the  “  Session  of  Poets  ” — 

Suckling  next  was  called,  but  did  not  appear, 

But  straight  one  whispered  Apollo  in  the  ear 
That  of  ail  men  living  he  cared  not  for ’t,  , 

He  loved  not  the  Muses  so  well  as  his  sport ; 

And  prized  black  eyes,  or  a  lucky  hit 
Ax  bowls,  above  all  the  trophies  of  wit. 

But  Apollo  was  angry  and  presently  said 
’Twere  fit  that  a  fine  were  set  upon ’s  head. 

In  fact,  like  another  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  Congreve,  he 
preferred  being  called  a  man  of  fashion  to  being  called  a 
poet.  After  all,  the  wonderful  thing  is,  not  that  he  worked 
so  little,  but  that  he  worked  so  much,  that  he  contrived  to 
rise  at  all  above  the  “  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with 
ease,”  and  that  he  did  so  is  a  proof  of  the  strong  inherent 
genius  that  was  in  him. 

John  Suckling  was  born  at  Twickenham  in  the  year 
1608-9,  of  parents  of  whom  the  father  was  a  man  of 
wonderful  business  ability,  and  the  mother  a  woman  of  wit 
and  imagination.  In  1623  he  matriculated  at  Trinity. 
College,  Cambridge,  having  shown  startling  precocity  in 
the  course  of  his  classical  studies.  These,  however,  gradually 
made  way  for  the  eager  cultivation  of  music  and  poetry, 
and  a  study  of  modern  languages,  then  very  unusual  in 
England.  Suckling  grew  up  the  very  model  of  an  elegant 
scholar.  When  he  was  nineteen  his  father  died  unex¬ 
pectedly,  leaving  him  a  fortune,  estates  in  three  counties, 
and  an  introduction  at  Court.  His  mother  being  also  dead, 
there  were  no  links  to  bind  him  to  home,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  went  abroad,  spending  four  years  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  in  a  life  of  constant  vicissitude  and 
excitement.  Happening  to  be  in  Germany  when  Charles  I. 
Bent  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  with  6,000  men  to  the  aid 
of  Gustavns  Adolphus,  Suckling  tendered  his  services,  and 
fought  under  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Tilly,  Glogau,  and 
Magdeburg,  and  won  especial  honour  during  Hamilton’s 
raid  upon  Silesia.  He  returned  before  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 


and  then  began  the  most  splendid  part  of  his  career,  as  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  Court  of  Charles.  His  assem¬ 
blies  were  the  most  magnificent  in  London  ;  his  hospitality 
at  his  country  seats  unparalleled  in  its  lavish  profusion, 
and  the  universal  testimony  of  the  age  declares  that  his 
ease  and  gentleness  of  bearing,  his  personal  beauty,  his 
kindly  frankness  to  the  poor,  and  his  independent  courtesy 
to  those  of  higher  rank  than  himself,  made  him  the  charm¬ 
ing  centre  of  it  all.  This  state  of  things  lasted  six  years. 
His  extravagance  at  last  crippled  his  resources,  and  he  took 
to  gaming  ;  his  social  popularity,  however,  was  untouched, 
till  a  mysterious  event  suddenly  put  an  end  to  it.  A 
Mr  Digby,  a  brother  of  the  great  SirKenelm,  met  Suckling 
on  the  high  road,  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  about  a  lady, 
and  then  soundly  cudgelled  him  with  a  stick.  The  poet — 
and  this  was  what  scandalised  society — took  his  beating 
very  nieekly,  and  attempted  neither  resistance  nor  revenge. 
The  true  significance  of  the  affair  was  as  much  a  mystery 
to  his  contemporaries  as  it  is  to  us,  but  society  revenged 
itself  for  its  baulked  curiosity  by  shutting  its  doors  on  the 
beaten  poet.  Suckling  retired  to  Bath,  taking  Davenant 
with  him  as  a  companion,  and  a  cartload  of  books  ”  as  a 
solace.  For  the  rest  of  his  adventures  and  vagaries  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  biographical  sketch  that 
accompani^  these  volumes.  We  hasten  to  the  close.  At 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Strafford,  Suckling  found  himself 
more  or  less  the  head  of  the  loyalist  faction.  The  King, 
who  had  always  loved  him,  hoped  by  means  of  his  energy 
and  ingenuity  to  free  himself  from  the  Parliament.  A  plot 
to  bring  over  a  French  army  to  co-operate  with  the  Irish 
and  English  loyalists  was  discovered,  and  Sir  John  Suckling, 
Davenant,  and  others,  were  impeached  for  high  treason. 
Our  poet  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Bouen,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  A  very  interesting  and 
circumstantial  contemporary  tract,  printed  here  in  the 
appendix,  pretends  that  he  became  attached  to  a  French 
lady  of  rank,  and  ran  away  with  her  to  Spain,  where  they 
both  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Inquisition.  Poor  Suckling 
suffered  as  an  English  Protestant  of  that  day  was  likely  to 
suffer  in  Madrid.  “  Once  had  he  the  Spanish  strapado ; 
twice  tortured  by  sharp  needles,  three  times  did  he  lodge 
in  a  stinking  dungeon.”  He  managed  to  escape,  and, 
broken  in  health  and  fortune,  reached  first  the  Hague,  and 
afterwards  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide 
by  taking  poison  in  1642,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  No  English  poet  has  had  a  life  so  full  of  agitation 
and  incident. 

The  golden  fragments  that  were  gathered  after  his  death 
are  miserably  small.  Besides  the  plays,  of  which  more 
presently,  they  consist  almost  wholly  of  copies  of  verses 
for  the  preservation  of  which  we  evidently  owe  the  poet 
himself  no  thanks.  There  are  epistles  in  verse  to  various 
friends ;  songs  for  Henry  Lawes  and  other  fashionable  com¬ 
posers  to  set  to  music ;  lewd  enigmas  improvised  to  set  the 
guard- room  in  a  roar,  and  never  meant  for  printing ;  poems 
on  people’s  weddings  ;  verses  of  compliment  sent  to  ladies, 
verses  of  obloquy  sent  to  gentlemen  ;  this  category  com¬ 
prises  nearly  all  the  lyrical  remains  of  Suckling.  Out  of 
such  fragments  we  have  to  gather  as  best  we  may  an  idea 
of  his  literary  individuality.  He  was  a  scholar  and 
follower  of  Donne,  but  eclipsed  him  as  much  in  sprightli¬ 
ness  as  he  fell  behind  him  in  depth  of  thought.  Judging 
him  wholly  by  what  he  has  done,  and  not  by  what  he 
might  have  done,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  him  the 
greatest  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  Lovelace  sur¬ 
passes  him  in  manly  force  of  style,  Herrick  in  richness  of 
fancy  and  continued  power  of  wing,  Oarew  in  finish  and 
picturesque  precision  of  detail,  but  he  is  often  limpid  and 
easy  where  they  are  affected  and  obscure,  and  he  has  a 
gentlemanly  gracefulness  that  is  wholly  his  own.  He  is 
more  like  the  French  poets  of  the  decade  before  him  than 
any  of  his  English  contemporaries  are.  Without  doubt 
his  familiarity  with  foreign  languages  and  his  good  taste  in 
literary  matters  made  him  familiar  with  French  poetry. 
When  he  was  in  France,  the  seven  great  lyrical  stars, 
the  Parisian  Pleiades,  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  but  one 
of  them,  at  least,  ^nsard,  had  left  a  moony  radiance 
behind  him  that  could  not  fail  to  attract  a  man  like  Sir 
John  Suckling.  He  must  have  read  Marot  and  Bonsard. 
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He  was  in  Paris  dnring  the  first  of  Corneille’s  successes, 
and  these  cannot  have  failed  to  impress  him.  The  wars. of 
Gostavus  Adolphus  did  much  to  inform  the  Northern 
nations  of  the  progress  of  thought  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  his  campaigns  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  his  visits  to 
Paris,  Suckling  may  well  have  met  a  young  Swede  of  his 
own  age,  who  was  not  listening  to  the  songs  Of  the  Gauls 
to  no  purpose  .This  was  Stjernhjelm,  the  Father  of  Swedish 
poe  try.  With  regard  to  Suckling,  we  have  at  least  one 
song  which  he  translated  out  of  French,  the  original  of 
which  is  printed  in  his  volume,  and  such  airy  pleasantry  as 
the  following  must  have  had  a  Parisian  model 

Oat  upon  it,  I  have  loved 
Three  whole  days  together.; 

And  am  like  to  love  three  more 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings. 

Ere  he  shall  discover 

In  the  whole  wide  world  again 
Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on 't  is,  no  praise 
Is  due  at  all  to  me : 

Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays 
Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she, 

And  that  very  face, 

There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 
A  dozen  in  her  place. 

Cowley  stole  the  idea  of  this,  and  spoilt  it ;  a  fate  that 
seemed  incident  to  Suckling,  for  Herrick  also  stole  one  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  “  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding,”  and 
ruined  it  in  the  theft.  The  “Ballad”  is  Suckling’s 
masterpiece ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  poems  of  the  period,  so 
simple,  graphic,  and  humorous  that  it  beats  Herrick  upon 
Herrick’s  own  ground.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  long  to 
quote  here,  and  no  verse  can  well  be  spared.  Less  known, 
but  very  good,  are  the  lines  beginning : — 

My  dearest  rival,  lest  our  love 
Should  with  eccentric  motion  move, 

and  the  exceedingly  sprightly  and  entertaining  verses  called 
“  Love  and  Debt.”  We  must  briefly  notice  as  all  excellent, 
the  thoughtful  and  dignified  verses  “  Against  Fruition ;  ” 
the  song  that  compares  his  lady’s  heart  to  a  fortress, — a 
cunning  and  obdurate  one  like  Magdeburg,  we  may  fancy, — 
and  the  three  poems  in  fantastic  metres  incorrectly  entitled 
“  Sonnets,”  which  possess  much  thoughtfulness  expressed 
in  manly  fashion.  The  last  of  these  contains  a  verse  : — 

For  there  the  judges  all  are  just. 

And  Sophonisba  must 
Be  his  whom  she  held  dear. 

Not  his  who  loved  her  here. 

The  sweet  Philoclea  since  she  died 

Lies  by  her  Perocles’s  side. 

Not  by  Amphialus. 

.  which  in  its  rather  noticeable  delicacy  of  metrical  structure 
suggests  the  consideration  'that  many  of  these  poems, 
which  are  inconceivably  harsh  and  incorrect  in  measure, 
may  be  very  far  from  what  the  poet  really  wrote.  The 
“  Session  of  the  Poets  ”  in  particular,  as  it  at  present 
appears,  is  written  in  verse  that  is  positively  doggerel,  and 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  not  merely  a  very  incorrect 
oral  version  of  the  popular  original. 

The  plays  are  very  disappointing.  Aglaura  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Persian  story.  It  was  the  only  drama  that  Suckling 
published  himself;  an  edition  de  luxe  came  out  in  1638. 
It  was  printed  in  folio,  a  rivulet  of  type  in  a  wide  meadow 
of  margin,  and  was  unkindly  compared  to  a  baby  lodged  in 
the  great  bed  at  Ware.  It  was  magnificently  acted  at  the 
author’s  private  house,  whither  it  seems  that  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria  came  on  purpose  to  see  it,  and  where  eome 
unknown  person  stabbed  the  poet  with  a  rapier  late  in  the 
evening.  The  gossip  connected  with  Aglaura  is  far  more 
amusing  than  the  play  itself,  which  is  insufferably  tedious. 
It  has  two  peculiarities :  one  is,  that  it  is  a  comedy  or  a 
tragedy,  according  as  you  choose  to  read  two  different  fifth 
acts  which  the  poet  has  written  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  it 
contains  two  exquisite  songs,  one,  “  Prithee,  why  so  pale, 
fair  lover  ?  ”  the  best-known  poem  Suckling  has  bequeathed 
to  our  literature.  It  is  not  too  severe  to  say  that  the 
Qoblins,  his  next  dramatic  piece,  is  utterly  worthless.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  “Francelia,”  a  country  that  the  gazetteers 
do  not  recognise,  and  the  plot,  where  it  is  not  wholly  inco¬ 


herent,  is  occupied  with  the  vagaries  of  a  band  of  thieves 
who  dress  themselves  up  as  devils  or  goblins.  The  dialogue 
throughout  is  to  the  last  degree  idiotic.  There  is  more 
movement  in  this  play  than  in  any  I  am  acquainted  with  • 
every  page  is  full  of  absurd  stage  directions,  and  all  the 
characters  go  in  and  out  with  the  feverish  inconsequence  of 
a  nest  of  ants.  Probably  this  incessant  movement  set  off 
to  advantage  the  gold  lace,  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  splen. 
did  satins,  of  Suckling’s  private  theatre.  Brennoralt  is  the 
best  of  the  four  dramas  ;  there  is  no  coherence  of  plot,  but 
the  dialogue  is  in  some  cases  excellent.  Such  lines  as  these 
redeem  a  bad  play : — 

Mercy,  bestowed  on  those  that  do  dispute 
With  swords,  doth  lose  that  angel’s  face  it  hath. 

And  is  not  mercy.  Sir,  but  policy 
With  a  weak  vizard  on. 

Most  of  the  intrigue  of  this  play  runs  on  the  same  idea 
as  interpenetrates  Gautier’s  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  A 
nobleman,  Almerin,  is  fascinated  with  the  beauty  of  % 
young  knight,  and,  wild  with  the  disappointment  of  hii 
impossible  love,  kills  him,  only  to  find  that  it  is  a  woman 
in  disguise.  His  despair,  and  agony  at  this  discovery  are 
well  depicted,  and  the  finest  scene  in  Suckling’s  writiogi 
occurs  at  the  end,  when  Almerin  and  Brennoralt  pause  in 
their  last  battle  for  life  and  death  over  the  body  of  Iphe- 
gene,  to  kiss  her  dead  lips.  Almerin  says,  as  they  ^th 
rise,  and  begin  to  fight  again — 

Even  so  have  two  faint  pilgrims,  scorch’d  with  heat, 

Unto  some  neighbour  fountain  stepped  aside. 

Kneeled  first,  then  laid  their  warm  lips  to  the  nymph, 

And  from  her  coldness  took  fresh  life  again. 

As  we  do  now ! 

The  Sad  One  is  unfinished,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  act,  and  is  interesting  only  as  containing  a  good 
song,  beginning— 

Hast  thou  seen  the  jdown  i’  the  air 
When  wanton  blasts  have  tossed  it? 

most  unaccountably  misprinted  in  these  volumes  “the 
dawn  i’  the  air”  (p.  164,  vol.  ii.). 

This  edition,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  a  new  publish¬ 
ing  house,  Messrs  Kerslake,  is  as  complete  as  heari  could 
wish.  Not  only  plays  and  poems,  but  all  existing  letters 
and  all  known  tracts  that  refer  to  the  poet  are  included. 
The  type  is  clear  and  good,  and  the  commendable  innovs- 
tion  has  been  made  of  modernising  the  spelling.  No  advan¬ 
tage  whatever  can  be  gained  from  retaining  the  blundering 
orthography  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  hope  Mesin 
Kerslake  will  be  encouraged  to  publish  more  of  our  old 
poets  in  this  graceful  and  convenient  form.  Why  do  not 
they  give  us  an  edition  of  the  exquisite  and  neglected 
poems  of  Thomas  Lodge,  or  collect  the  plays  of  John  Day! 

Edmund  W.  Gobsb. 


.  ME  TOM  TAYLOR’S  ‘LEICESTER  SQUARE.* 

Leicester  Square :  its  Associations  and  its  Worthies.  By  Tom  Taylor* 
With  a  Sketch  of  Hunter’s  Scientific  Character  and  Works,  by 
Richard  Owen.  Bickers  and  Son. 

Mr  Taylor’s  monograph  on  Leicestar- square  is  written 
avowedly  to  gratify  the  interest  excited  by  its  recent  embel¬ 
lishment  and  dedication  to  the  public.  Mt  Taylor’s  work 
more  than  fulfils  its  purpose.  Although  written  to  indulge 
a  passing  excitement  of  interest,  it  has  none  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  hasty  compilation,  but  is,  as  the  reputation  of  the 
author  demands,  thoroughly  well  wrought  and  intrinsically 
valuable.  It  is  really  an  application  of  the  biographical 
method  to  topography.  It  might  fairly  bo  described  aa  the 
life,  times,  surroundings,  and  antecedents  of  Leicester- 
square,  for  with  his  account  of  the  associations  and  worthiea 
of  that  square  Mr  Taylor  has  interwoven  a  tolerably  com¬ 
plete  history  of  London  for  two  centuries.  This  way  of 
writing  topographical  history  has  all  the  charm  of  the 
biographic^  method.  Doubtless,  also,  it  is  not  without  the 
chief  danger  of  the  biographical  method ;  but  so  few  people 
have  the  fortitude  to  attack  a  formal  and  complete  l^tory 
of  London,  that  the  generality  of  readers  will  be  glaJ  fo 
acquire  a  modicum  of  antiquarian  knowledge  in  this  plei^ 
sant  way  at  the  risk  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the 
part  played  by  Leicester-square  and  its  worthies  in  cirio 
and  national  affairs. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  old  gentleman  who  remem^ 
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bered  having  shot  snipes  on  the  site  of  New  Bond-street  at  the  Earl  of  Danby,  hoped  to  reclaim  from  his  wild  coarses 
a  paradoxically  recent  date,  and  everybody  has  wondered  by  an  alliance  with  the  respectable,  well-regalated,  and 
and  wondered  again  over  the  names  St  MartinVin>the  universally- popular  Sidneys.  The  Countess,  who  had  a  very 
Fields  and  St  Giles'-in-the-Fields.  These  rural  churches  watchful  eye  to  the  welfare  of  her  daughter,  consented,  with 
were  overtaken  by  the  advancing  city  about  the  middle  of  some  misgivings,  to  take  him  on  trial;  but  after  some  lynx- 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  Balph  Agas’s  Map,  published  eyed  scrutiny  of  his  behaviour,  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  that  century,  the  space  that  he  was  **so  idle,  so  much  addicted  to  mean  company, 

between  St  Martin*s-lane  and  Chancery-lane  appears  as  an  and  so  easily  drawn  to  debauchery,*’  that  she  must  make 

open  held,  with  cattle  grazing  in  it  and  people  passing  it  **  her  study  to  break  off  with  him,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
through  it  on  footpaths.  But  in  Faithorne’s  Map,  of  date  that  we  have  refused  him,  not  he  jilted  us.”  There  is 

1658,  though  there  is  still  a  large  open  space  north  of  no  trace  of  resentment  in  the  poems  of  the  gay  wooer. 

Long-acre  named  St  Qiles’s-fields,  it  appears  that  Covent-  thus  sharply  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting, 
garden  has  been  built  (from  designs  furnished  by  Inigo  But  we  cannot  help  applauding  the  shrewdness  of  the  lady’s 
Jones),  and  that  houses,  disposed  in  regular  streets,  have  suspicion  that  her  daughter  might  be  represented  as  the 
crept  up  to  the  line  of  St  Martin’s.  What  renders  this  despised  and  rejected  party,  when  we  read  such  lines  as — 
rapid  extension  of  London  all  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  I  forsworn 

it  was  made  in  defiance  of  royal  edicts.  Elizabeth,  James,  Since  thine  I  vowed  to  be? 

and  Charles  all  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  London  of  Lady,  it  is  already  morn, 

their  time  was  large  enough.  Mr  Taylor  somewhat  I  And  Hwas  last  night  I  swore  to  thee 

inconsistently  assigns  as  the  chief  reason  for  this  That  fond  impossi  i  ity. 

desire  to  limit  the  natural  increase  of  London  the  It  would  have  given  the  scapegrace  little  trouble  to  walk 
repeated  attacks  of  the  plague  between  1590  and  1665,  through  Leicester-fields  with  an  equally  lighthearted  fare- 
and  then  goes  on  to  mention  that  Elizabeth’s  first  well  to  the  fair  Dorothy.  But  Leicester-fields  saw  other 
proclamation  against  new  buildings  was  issued  in  1582,  sights  a  few  years  later,  when  Leicester’s  eldest  son.  Lord 
before  the  series  of  plagues  began,  and  that  one  of  the  most  Lisle,  and  his  second  son,  Algernon  Sidney,  were  acting  in 
active  f^riods  of  London  extension  was  between  the  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and  grave  Parliamentarian! 
Bestoration  and  the  Hanoverian  succession,  that  is,  imme-  of  all  shades,  moderate  and  advanced,  resorted  to  Leicester 
diately  after  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  plagues  of  that  House  to  talk  politics  with  the  young  men.  Algernon 
plague-smitten  century.  The  fear  that  a  large  city  would  inherited  more  of  the  headstrong  temper  of  the  Percies 
become  a  hot-bed  of  pestilence  was  in  all  likelihood  one  than  the  calmer  disposition  of  the  Sidneys,  and  he  refused 
motive,  and  a  powerful  one,  for  discouraging  the  growth  of  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  Cromwell ;  but 
a  bloated  capital.  **  The  danger  of  spreading  plague  and  Lord  Lisle  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  Protector,  and 
infection  throughout  the  realm  ”  is  the  third  reason  given  even,  it  is  said,  put  Leicester  House  at  his  disposal.  A 
by  Elizabeth  in  her  proclamation  of  1582.  This  may  also  very  memorable  family  were  the  Sidneys.  For  nearly  a 
be  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  ingenious  and  pedan-  century  they  were  the  most  universally  beloved  men  of 
tic  metaphor  which  Mr  Taylor  quotes  as  a  “  recorded  their  country.  Mr  Taylor  well  remarks  that  “  their  glory 
saying  ”  of  her  “  sapient  ”  successor — “  that  the  growth  of  U  enough  to  consecrate  the  ground  on  which  their  London 
the  capital  resembled  that  of  a  ricketty  child’s  head,  in  honse  once  stood,  through  all  the  lower  associations  which 
which  an  excessive  influx  of  humour  drained  and  impo-  its  subsequent  history  has  accumulated  over  the  site  of 
verished  the  extremities,  and*  at  the  same  time  generated  Leicester  House.”  With  all  respect  to  the  mighty  figure 
distempers  in  the  overloaded  part.”  The  desire  to  save  the  whom  Baron  Grant  has  made  the  presiding  divinity  of  the 
country  from  hydrocephalus  may  well  have  pressed  heavily  regenerated  Square,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  statue  of  Sir 
on  a  faithful  monarch.  But  another  reason,  which  proba-  Philip  Sidney  would  not  have  been  more  appropriate, 
bly  had  still  greater  weight,  was  that  which  stood  first  in  “  What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones  ”  ? 
Elizabeth’s  proclamation,  namely,  the  diflBculty  of  govern-  But  Mr  Taylor’s  account  of  the  Sidneys  is  not,  perhaps, 
ipga  more  extended  multitude  without  device  of  new  jurisdic-  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  very  interesting  book.  His 
tion  and  oflScers  for  the  purpose.”  The  diflBculty  of  keeping  story  of  their  lives  is,  indeed,  somewhat  dry  and  matter-of- 

a  turbulent  populace  in  order,  and  the  fear  that  any  ambi-  fact _ which  is  rather  a  merit  in  a  case  where  more  gushing 

tious  noble  would  curry  favour  with  the  multitude  and  use  panegyric  and  less  industrious  and  careful  accumulation  of 
their  help  against  his  lawful  sovereign,  must  have  been  facts  was  by  much  the  most  inviting  course.  Mr  Taylor  is 
serious  thoughts  to  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  and  may  more  picturesque  and  gossipy  when  he  begins  to  group 
well  have  made  them  desirous  to  restrict  the  population  of  round  Leicester-square  stories  illustrative  of  manners  now 
London.  Nor  need  wo  doubt  that  a  similar  reason  pre-  happily  extinct,  when  that  swarming  quarter  was  a  quiet 
sented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Cromwell.  His  restriction  took  suburb  and  a  suitable  place  for  the  operations  of  the 
the  practical  form  of  fine  of  lOOL,  and  a  continuous  assassin  and  the  duellist,  and  when  Leicester  House' was 
penalty  of  201,  a  month,  on  every  one  building  a  house  or  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  it  was  the 
cottage  on  a  new  foundation,  in  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  fashion  for  the  heir  presumptive  to  quarrel  violently  with 
suburbs.”  It  said  a  great  deal  for  the  irrepressible  vitality  fais  royal  father.  The  Square  had  increased  in  importance 
of  London  that  it  grew  steadily  in  spite  of  all  these  I  by  becoming  the  residence  of  presumptive  royalty ;  but 
obstructions.  what  it  gained  in  rank,  Leicester  House  lost  in  true  dignity. 

Leicester-square  took  its  name  from  the  town  residence  Those  who  have  read  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey  and 
of  the  Earls  of  Leicester.  The  name  that  occurs  most  Bubb  Dodington  will  hardly  be  willing  to  allow  that 
readily  in  connection  with  the  title  is  that  of  Bobert  Leicester-square  has  declined  very  seriously  in  the  character 
Dudley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumbeiland,  Elizabeth’s  of  its  inhabitants  since  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The 
Lord  Leicester.  But  Leicester  House  is  of  later  date,  and  foreign  residents  of  those  days  had  the  advantage  of  the 
claims  a  more  reputable  founder.  It  was  built  a  few  years  modem  population  only  in  wealth  and  title.  The  palmy 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  by  Bobert  Sidney,  days  of  Leicester-square  returned  later  in  the  century  when 
whose  father,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Hogarth  sallied  out  from  it  to  study  life,  and  when  Sir 
had  received  from  King  James  the  revived  earldom  of  Joshua  Beynolds  collected  into  it  all  the  fashion,  the  wit, 
Leicester  in  1618.  This  earl  had  marriageable  sons  and  and  the  intellect  of  the  metropolis.  As  these  two 
a  beautiful  marriageable  daughter  in  the  year  1637,  and  rivals  occupied  opposite  sides  of  the  Square  when  they  were 
Mr  Taylor  represents  Leicester  House  to  os  in  that  year  as  alive,  so  their  monumental  busts  are  not  placed  side  by  side, 
being  all  astir  with  projects  for  marrying  and  giving  in  I  but  stand  in  opposite  comers.  As  Mr  Taylor  has  very 
marriage.  Among  the  suitors  for  the  hand  of  fair  Dorothy  |  skilfully  described,  they  were  men  of  very  opposite  types, 
Sidney  was  one  fine  gentleman  to  whom  the  palatial  build-  I  and  there  was  not  a  little  in  the  success  and  genial  versatile 
ing  that  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  present  Square  would  I  courtesy  of  Sir  Joshua  to  excite  the  bitterness  of  his  elder 
have  presented  more  attractions  than  the  somewhat  severe,  I  and  less  prosperous  rival.  With  all  Hogarth’s  vivid  insight 
decorous,  and  studious  atmosphere  of  Leicester  House.  I  into  life,  and  intimate  hold  of  the  realities  of  things,  which 
This  was  no  other  than  Bichard  Lovelace,  whom  his  father,  |  will  ultimately  give  him  a  much  higher  place  than  will  be 
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aeeorded  to  Sir  JoshoA,  he  h»d  a  much  less  steady  eye  to 
the  main  chance  than  bis  fashionable  compeer,  much  less 
of  the  power  of  attaining  temporary  popularity.  Inade¬ 
quately  appreciated,  Hogarth  was  too  keen-sighted  not  to 
be  confident  of  his  own  position,  and  in  his  just  assertion  of 
himself  somewhat  scornful  and  bitter  towards  Sir  Joshua. 
He  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had  been  able 
to  look  over  the  way  from  his  own  comparatively  neglected 
dwelling  at  the  train  of  noble  equipages  drawn  up  before 
the  door  of  the  friend  and  flattering  interpreter  of  fashion, 
without  a  certain  disheartening  sense  of  injustice,  and  a 
bitter  half-trust  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  All  this 
and  many  other  interesting  reminiscences  Mr  Taylor  has 
brought  before  us  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  writer  and  a 
man  of  wide  sympathies.  There  is  one  thing  without 
which  his  book  would  not  have  been  complete,  and  that  he 
has  not  forgotten.  He  has  not  failed  to  confer  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  historical  print  on  that  memorable  equestrian 
statue  which  was  inaugurated  with  such  state  and  glitter, 
and  which  in  its  battered  old  age  was  made  a  target  for 
the  unfeeling  wit  of  a  whole  metropolis  and  the  more 
damaging  missiles  of  the  neighbouring  youth.  Mr  Taylor 
has  told  its  sad  eventful  history  with  appropriate  minute¬ 
ness;  and,  altogether,  has  produced  a  volume  in  which 
many  mav  find  relief  from  the  dulness  of  the  autumn. 

T.  C. 

RULING  THE  BOAST. 

Bviing  the  HoaH.  A  Novel.  By  Lady  Wood,  Author  of  *  Sabina/ 
*  On  Credit/  fcc.  London :  Gbapman  and  Hall. 

The  three  volumes  of  which  this  novel  is  composed  con¬ 
tain  upwards  of  one  thousand  pages,  and  as  we  have  read 
them  all  faithfully,  a  claim  has  been  established  for  us 
upon  public  sympathy.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  from 
the  reader’s  point  of  view,  why  the  whole  of  the  story 
should  not  have  been  embraced  within  two  hundred  pages, 
and  none  that,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  can  see,  from  the 
author’s  point  of  view,  why  she  should  not  have  prolonged 
the  novel  to  ten  thousand.  It  is  true  there  is  a  kind  of 
winding-up  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume,  but  that  is 
only  because  Lady  Wood  has  become  tired  of  her  sul^ect, 
or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  one  cannot  write  Finis,” 
or  **The  end,”  without  concocting  a  conclusion  of  some 
description.  We  are  unfeignedly  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
make  these  observations,  because  the  author  of  *  Ruling  the 
Boast  ’  is  evidently  a  lady  of  talent.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
daring  an  act  on  our  part  to  suggest  to  a  woman  that  she 
should  be  a  little  less  voluminous,  but  that  seems  to  be  the 
principal  fault  against  Lady  Wood.  So  far  as  the  drawing 
of  character  is  concerned,  she  possesses  a  competent  hand, 
and  one  that  is  superior  to  many  of  her  sex  amongst  the 
novelists.  She  also  has  the  knack  of  scattering  here  and 
there  bright  touches  of  colour  upon  her  pages,  which  are  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  mind.  ,A  great 
writer  she  is  in  no  sense,  for  she  largely  lacks  imagination 
and  the  dramatic  faculty.  She  individualises  tolerably 
well,  but  ths  action  of  her  characters  is  deficient  in  natural¬ 
ness  and  freedom. 

*  Ruling  the  Boast’  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Hon.' 
Peath  Sandridge  and  his  wife  Myra.  Mr  Ssndridge  secures 
for  himself  our  hearty  aversion  at  the  outset,  and  has  no 
difiSculty  in  preserving  that  feeling  in  us  to  the  end.  We 
see  him  first  in  the  house  of  Dr  Leith,  preparing  for  the 
Church.  The  house  is  described  on  the  first  page  as  a  curacy, 
and  on  the  twentieth  as  a  vicarage,  but  this  little  ana¬ 
chronism  is  nothing  compared  with  others  which  follow  in 
regard  to  the  working  out  of  one  of  the  characters.  Myra 
is  beloved  by  one  Sandal  Tyne,  a  fearful  scapegrace,  but,  as 
usual  with  these  scapegraces,  wonderfully  clever.  The 
young  lady  herself  is  also  represented  as  clever,  and  very 
beautiful.  She  is  equally  at  home  in  digging  potatoes  or 
in  reading  Greek.  Peath  Sandridge  has  not  long  been  at 
the  vicarage  before  he  falls  in  love,  as  deeply  as  one  of  his 
nature  can  do,  with  the  fair  girl  into  whose  society  he  is 
constantly  thrown.  Dr  Leith  had  a  hard  struggle  for  life, 
finding  it  necessary  to  eke  out  his  income  by  taking  pupils. 
He  was  afraid  of  Time’s  influence  upon  his  daughter,  and 
on  one  occasion ~^af ter  he  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of 
a  wound  received  from  a  burglar  who  broke  into  the  house — 


he  longed  for  something  definite  to  be  settled  respecting 
Myra.  Being  afraid  that  he  was  about  to  die,  he  obtained*^ 
her  promise  to  marry  Peath  Sandridge,  who  proposed  for 
her  hand.  A  letter  from  Sandal  Tyne  asking  Myra  to  meet 
him  had  been  mislaid,  and  the  poor  girl  was  afraid  that  he 
had  abandoned  her,  as  in  fact  he  had,  in  consequence  of 
receiving  no  answer.  We  are  inclined  to  concede  Tyne’s  ^ 
ability  till  he  is  foolish  enough  to  imitate  Mr  Silas  Wegg, 
and  **  drop  into  poetry.”  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  he  prol 
duces  when  under  inspiration — the  verses  are  written  upon 
Myra,  of  course — 

The  house  is  wrapt  in  silent  gloom, 

No  step  is  passing  on  the  floor, 

And  in  thy  dimly- curtained  room 

Thou  sleepest  with  a  well-barr’d  door. 

I  fancy  how  thou  wert  just  now, 

Thy  ribbons  round  thy  fingers  rolled, 

Thy  dark  hair  tossed  from  off  thy  brow, 

Thy  nightgown  with  its  careless  fold. 

Our  most  serious  quarrel  with  Lady  Wood  is  in  relation 
to  her  development  of  the  character  of  Myra.  Without^ 
the  slightest  hint  in  the  outset  of  her  capacity  in  that- 
direction  (although  she  is  evidently  a  girl  in  whom  there  t 
is  no  nonsense),  she  suddenly  acquires  an  enormous  facility, 
in  the  use  of  slang.  Let  us  see  what  she  is  able  to  do  U 
this  direction.  Addressing  her  husband  as  to  meeting  hit 
father,  the  Earl  of  Arras,  she  said  “I  am  in  a  Hub  funk'* 
The  pies  which  she  could  make  were  “  stunners  she  drank 
Moselle,  observing  that  it  was  very  nice  fizy  quite  as  nice 
as  ging&r  pop ;  the  Earl  himself  she  described  as  an  old 
sneak;  and  she  further  remarked  that  if  she  had  ever 
construed  wrongly  the  Doctor  would  have  pitched  in. 
Whether  this  is  the  playful  conversation  indulged  in  by 
ladies  of  very  high  society  in  some  quarters  we  know  not^ 
but  it  is  cer^inly  not  ladylike,  and  it  is  not  the  ordinsty; 
conversation  of  English  young  ladies  as  we  have  msk 
them.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mistake,  and  not  half  la 
natural  as  the  Doctor’s  exclamation  referring  to  tha 
burglars  (which  escaped  him  unawares),  **  I  will  go  dow» 

and  fight  those  d - d  rascals.”  The  Sandridges  wot 

wonderful  people ;  not  one  of  them  had  ever  been  ka<m 
to  break  his  word,  unless  to  a  tradesman,  and  that,  wa 
presume,  is  allowable  to  a  Conservative  and  a  stauaok 
upholder  of  the  Church,  as  the  Sandridges  are  deseribsd^ 
by  Lady  Wood.  The  Honourable  Peath  had  many  trials  dT 
poverty  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  his  alleged  mesalUcmfS'^ 
The  husband  did  not  understand  the  wife’s  character  at  fdl,^ 
and  treated  her  very  harshly  without  apparently  being  aware 
of  the  fact.  Our  sympathy  goes  entirely  with  Myra,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  incredible  assurance  from  the  author  that 
she  did  not  know  what  ”  a  real  harp  ”  was,  although  she 
had  been  so  well  educated,  and  seen  some  society.  There 
is  considerable  interest  in  the  last  volume  of  the  novel.* 
Of  course  Sandal  Tyne  shows  himself  once  mote,* 
this  time  as  the  father  of  the  celebrated  prima  donna 
Senora  Leans,  who,  under  his  able  musical  tuition,  had; 
taken  London  by  storm.  The  Senora  had  two  lovers,. oas 
Clement  Maple,  a  Quaker,  and  the  other  Peath’s  eldest  son. 
The  former  lost  his  life  after  a  heroic  deed  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  and  the  latter  was  rejected  by  tba 
theatrical  singer  and  dancer.  As  to  the  title  of  the  book, 
little  is  done  to  justify  the  use  of  the  proverb.  It  on^, 
refers,  in  fact,  to  the  domestic  life  of  Peath  and  Myra— -tks 
former  being  wasteful  to  a  degree,  and  the  latter  trying,  to 
avoid  serious  embarrassments,  but  always  uselessly.  At 
length,  after  the  disastrous  experience  which  a  sale  of  hu 
household  goods  brought  him,  Mr  Sandridge  allowed  hii 
wife  to  ‘  Rule  the  Roast,*  and  ever  afterwards  chose  to 
repose  in  her  superior  wisdom.  For  some  years  this  couple 
suffered  the  greatest  extremes  of  poverty,  till  they  were  at 
length  pitchforked  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth  by 
the  death  of  Peath’s  brother,  the  Earl,  of  Arras.  The 
poor  clergyman  became  a  nobleman  and  Myra  a  CounteM- 
The  story  is  not  very  true  as  regards  a  woman  of  Myra’s 
nature  yielding  herself  to  a  man  whom  she  could  not  help 
but  despise,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  quite  to  forgive 
her  for  it.  But  the  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
mutual  help  between  married  couples  is  clearly  and 
forcibly  demonstrated.  The  question  is  whether  it  wti 
worth  while  to  make  this  lesson  occupy  the  whole  of  three 
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Thobvton  Aoland. 


balky  TolamoB.  Oertainly  tbere  aro  only  some  half^doaen  dyers  heard  of  a  noith^coantryman  who  possessed  anosoai' 
chapters  in  the  norel  whioh  possess  very  striking  interest,  skill  in  the  mixing  of  oolonrs,  and  by  liberal  offers  secured 
We  can,  however,  assure  Lady  Wood  that  her  writing  is  his  services,  in  the  expectation  that  his  secret  would  prove 
mach  in  advance  of  many  persons  who  attempt  to  wield  of  considerable  value.  But  it  soon  turned  out  that,  like 
the  novelist's  pen.  With  a  little  more  courage  in  excising  the  needy  knife-grinder,  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  any 
oon-essential  portions,  her  future  stories  may  really  take  story  that  he  could  tell  to  others.  His  skill  depended  upon 
considerable  rank.  Thornton  Aoland.  a  mere  knack.  He  mixed  his  ingredients  by  handfuls, 

_  judging  proportions  by  the  “  feel,”  in  a  manner  of  which 

he  could  give  no  rational  account,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING.  could  not  communicate  to  any  one  else.  We  think  it  very 

Techiucal  Trainirng :  being  a  Sugg'ettive  Sketch  of  a  National  Sy«tein  likely  that  this  is  only  one  out  of  a  large  number  of  in- 

of  Industrial  loetruction,  founded  on  a  general  ^ffusion  of  Prac-  gtances  in  whioh  special  gifts  perish  with  their  possessor, 
tic^il  Science  among  the  People.  By  Thomas  Twining,  V.P.S.A.  i  * 

Macmillan  and  Co.  <>^ly  want  of  better  technical  training.  A  London  dyer, 

“  The  rule  of  thumb  ”  U  peculiarly  English.  We  take  a  *>y  Mr  Twining,  says “  The  apprentices  hare,  as 

pride  in  it ;  we  boast  of  it ;  we  even  allow  it  to  divide  with  *  rule,  no  preliminary  scientific  training ;  they  learn  by 
the  authorised  Tersion  of  the  Scriptures  the  credit  of  our  experimenting  on  the  goods  of  the  customer,  much  to  the 
national  success  in  life.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  remarking,  of  tI»o  letter.  It  is  not  an  unusual  ocourrenco  for 

with  much  complacency,  that  we  are  not  moonstruck  by  apprentices,  and  even  journeymen,  to  mix  acids  and  alkalis 
ideal  politics  like  the  French,  nor  beclouded  by  misty  together  in  ignorance  of  their  neutralising  properties.  The 
abstractions  like  the  Qermans ;  but  that  on  the  whole  we  waste  of  drugs  by  carelessoess  and  ignorance  is  enormous, 
manage  to  blunder  into  a  solution  of  each  qneation  as  it  ft  is  added,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dewsbury ^Ohauiber  of 
presses,  and  in  general  get  on  mnoh  better  than  our  Commerce,  that,  through  ignoranoe  of  cbemistiy  in  the 
neighbours,  as  witness  our  exports  and  imports,  our  multi-  trade,  woollen  fabrioa  are  often  spoilt  in  the  dyeing, 

plying  millionaires,  our  gigantic  workhouses,  and  other  Wo  are  not  aurpriied  to  hear  after  this  of  “  Urge  quantities 
sffecU  of  our  rforious  constitution.  It  may.  therefore,  be  of  «ent  by  our  manufacturers  to  the  Continent  at  a 


TECHNICAL  TEAINING. 

Technical  Training:  being  a  Suggeetive  Sketch  of  a  National  System 
of  Industrial  loatructiun,  founded  on  a  general  DiflTusion  of  Prac¬ 
tic'd  Science  among  the  People.  By  Thomas  Twining,  T.P.S.A. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

“  The  rule  of  thumb  ”  is  peculiarly  English.  We  take  a 
pride  in  it ;  we  boast  of  it ;  we  even  allow  it  to  divide  with 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures  the  credit  of  our 
national  success  in  life.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  remarking, 
with  mnch  complacency,  that  we  are  not  moonstruck  by 
ideal  politics  like  the  French,  nor  beclouded  by  misty 
abstractions  like  the  Germans ;  but  that  on  the  whole  we 
manage  to  blander  into  a  solution  of  each  question  as  it 
presses,  and  in  general  get  on  much  better  than  our 
neighbours,  as  witness  our  exports  and  imports,  our  multi¬ 
plying  millionaires,  our  gigantic  workhouses,  and  other 
effects  of  our  glorious  constitution.  It  may,  therefore,  be  j 


safely  predicted  that  one  of  the  principal  ot^eotions  likely  expense  to  be  dyed,  and  then  brought  back  again.” 

to  be  urged  against  Mr  Twining’s  book  on  ‘Technical  Tke*®  Uluatrationa  are  taken  from  the  experience  of  one 
Training  ’  wUl  be  the  utterly  “  nuEuglish  ”  character  of  a  alone,  but  they  could  oasUy  bo  multiplied  from  that 

considerable  number  of  its  suggestions.  Yet  we  must  do  °f  others. 

him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  done  as  much  as  he  Mr  Twining  shows  no  disposition  to  depreaiate  Uio 
could,  consistently  with  the  retention  of  his  main  idea,  to  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  state  of 
guard  against  this  very  objection.  His  purpose  is  not  things.  Indeed  he  is  hardly  likely  to  do  so,  as  ho  may 
revolution,  but  development.  Like  all  true  reformers  he  well  say  parr  ma^»say»».”  The  School  of  Mines, 

comes  “not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.”  At  first  sight,  the  Agricultural  College  at  CirenoesUr,  and  other  similar 
indeed,  his  “suggestive  sketch”  is  rather  calculated  to  institutions  he  regards  as  steps  in  a  right  direction, 
shock  the  nerves  of  all  those  to  whom  “  ideal  ”  and  “  revo-  Science  and  art  olaseee  he  believes  to  be  preparing  the 
lutionary  ”  are  convertible  terms.  But  the  patient  reader  way  for  technical  training  with  a  better  organisation  and 
will  note  that  in  the  course  of  the  writer’s  suggestions  a  a  more  direct  applioatiou  to  the  requirements  of  various 
fitting  place  is  found  for  all  existing  institutions  aiming  at  trades.  Nor  does  he  undervalue  popular  lectures, 
artistic,  scientific,  or  technical  training ;  and  that  the  which  he  himself  has  prepared  several  courses  that  have 
Central  Uhiversity,  forming  the  main  feature  of  the  proposal  been  delivered  by^  his  assistants  to  large  working-olasd 
before  us,  may  before  verv  long  become  a  practical  need,  audiences  in  .various  parts  of  London,  and  followed  by 


to  form  the  keystone  of  an  arch  wrought  out  of  materials  examinations  with  prizes  to  the  most  suocessfnl  candidates, 
at  hand.  Science  and  Art  Glasses,  the  establishment  at  It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  adding  a  passing  word  of 
South  Kensington,  Working-men’s  Clubs  and  Institutes,  admiration  for  the  indefatigable  energy  .and  wisely  directed 
even  ecclesiastical  Mission-rooms,  all  have  their  places  in  liberality  by  which  Mr  Twining,  while  himself  suffering 
this  comprehensive  scheme.  But  instead  of  the  distracting  from  infirm  health,  has  created,  conducted,  and  supported, 
division  of  authority  at  present  existing,  Mr  Twining  would  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  a  scientific  propaganda  which 
gather  up  all  the  threads  of  management,  and  drop  them  hae  reached  thousands  of  the  most  ignorant  of  our  popula- 


in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Central  Institution,  which 
should  be  to  the  system  what  the  heart  is  to  the  body. 
This  is  his  own  figure ;  and  he  sticks  to  it  very  closely. 
For  as  we  understand  him,  it  is  impulse  rather  than 
authoritative  direction  which  he  would  expect  from  his 
Central  University.  Here,  again,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  on 
his  guard  against  the  “  unEnglish  ”  objection.  He  wants 
no  more  centralisation  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 


tion.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  think  that,  if  the  modest 
record  of  the  working  of  bis,  in  .some  respects,  pecnliar 
lecture  system  contained  in  the  present  volume  should 
invite  a  few  rich  men  with  a  taste  for  science  to 
emulate  the  example  here  given,  the  immediate  results 
would  be  far  greater  than  we  can  dare  to  hope  from  the 
more  ambitious  schemes  that  the  book  more  directly 
advocates.  Those  lectures  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a 


some  uniformity  of  standards  in  examination,  and  direct  work  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  anything  attempted 
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channels  for  the  diffusion  of  information. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  alleged  knack  of  blundering 
into  a  solution  of  pressing  questions  will  very  soon  stand  us 
in  good  stead  on  this  matter  of  technical  education.  For 
if  it  is  neglected  much  longer,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
our  manufacturing  industries  may  hereafter  feel  the  stress 
of  foreign  competition  very  mnch  more  than  has  been  the 
case  hitherto.  Mr  Brassey,  in  his  book  on  *  Work  and 
Wages,’  has  given  some  astonishing  illustrations  of  the 
superior  value  of  English  labour  wherever  muscular  power, 
endurance,  common  sense,  and  business-like  method  are  the 
decisive  conditions  of  success.  And  his  facts  have  done 
much  to  allay  the  exaggerated  fears  of  those  who  alleged 
that  high  wages  were  ruining  the  coontry.  But  even  Mr 
Brassey  does  not  deny  that  in  branches  of  labour  which 
require  artistic  delicacy  of  touch,  or  intelligent  application 
of  scientific  knowledge,  French,  Swiss,  and  German  work¬ 
men  push  us  more  and  more  out  of  the  market.  Some 
time  ago  we  met  with  a  curious  illustration  of  the  working 
of  those  “  rule  of  thumb  ”  methods  upon  which  it  is  so 
much  our  national  habit  to  depend.  An  English  firm  of 


by  the  ordinary  science  classes.  They  deal  principally  with 
“  the  science  of  daily  life.”  They  bring  home  to  the 
poorest  and  most  uoinstructed  a  consciousness  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  adamantine  links  of  law  by  which  the 
whole  world  is  bound  in  eternal  order.  And  the  illustra¬ 
tions  by  experiment  are  so  well  devised,  so  simple  and 
striking,  that  they  at  once  arrest  attention  and  make  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  memory.  For  the  manner  in 
whioh  this  is  aooomplished,  on  what  Mr  Twining  calls 
“  the  binary  system,”  that  is,  the  carefully  pre* arranged 
oo-operation  of  a  reader  and  an  operator,  we  must  refer  to 
the  book  before  us.  We  must  plead  guilty  to  a  slight 
digression,  having  been  tempted  by  some  knowledge  of 
the  actual  results  produced.  And  we  hasten  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  main  proposals  made  in  the  volume 
before  os. 

The  defects  of  existing  institutions  for  the  scientific  and 
technical  training  of  workers  are  incomplete  organisation, 
want  of  comprehensiveness,  lack  of  direct  applioatiou  to 
the  needs  of  trade,  an  insuf^ient  system  of  examinations, 
and  absence  of  sofiioient  inducement  to  prepare  for  such  as 
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there  are.  Mr  Twining  proposes  to  remedy  this  by  the 
eetablishment  of  such  a  Central  University  as  we  have 
already  described.  The  idea  is  not  new  ;  but  it  is  worked 
out  with  a  distinctness  and  a  minuteness  of  detail  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted. 
With  this  Central  University,  all  the  local  colleges  that 
may  grow  out  of  science  class-groups,  or  mechanics’  insti¬ 
tutes,  would  be  affiliated.  In  this  manner  a  uniform 
standard  of  examination  would  be  maintained,  and  some 
important  professorial  chairs  would  be  instituted,  which 
would  not  be  beneath  acceptance  by  men  of  high  scientific 
eminence.  The  general  course  of  instruction  would  be  so 
arranged  that  a  ground-work  of  elementary  science  would 
be  followed  by  a  deeper  insight  into  such  special  branches 
of  science  as  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  particular 
trade  for  which  the  student  is  preparing.  And  to  this 
would  bo  added  more  strictly  technical  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  materials,  processes,  and  the  history  of  invention. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  youth  attending  such  a  course  for  two 
or  three  evenings  in  each  week  during  his  apprenticeship 
would  be  fitted  to  pass  the  first  or  minor  examination  con¬ 
templated  by  Mr  Twining.  If  successful,  he  would  receive 
a  certificate  guaranteeing  his  proficiency  as  a  journeyman. 
Of  course  manual  tests  would  be  imposed  to  prove  that 
practical  skill  had  been  attained  as  well  as  sound  informa¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  suggested  that  certificates  granted  on  such 
a  system  would  have  a  commercial  value,  which  would  be 
a  strong  incentive  to  pass  the  examination.  But  Mr- 
Twining  does  not  propose  to  leave  the  workman  here.  He 
suggests  a  revival  of  the  old-fashioned  distinction  between 
journeyman  and  master.  He  would  encourage  the  journey¬ 
man  to  continue  a  higher  course  of  study,  at  the  end  of 
which  his  success  in  passing  the  major  examination  would 
entitle  him  to  a  master’s  certificate,  constituting  him  an 
authorised  instructor  of  apprentices.  Nor  need  his  ambi¬ 
tion  stop  here.  A  third  and  highest  examination  would 
lead  to  a  diploma  of  excellence,  declaring  the  bearer  fit  for 
a  manager’s  position  over  the  largest  establishment, 
limitations  of  space  forbid  our  doing  anything  like 
adequate  justice  to  Mr  Twining’s  scheme.  But  if  our 
meagre  sketch  should  induce  any  one  interested  in  popular 
education  to  torn  to  the  volume  before  os,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that,  far  from  being  repelled  by  the  mass  of  detail 
there  given,  he  will  be  insensibly  drawn  on  by  the  quiet 
enthusiasm  of  the  author,  and  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  | 
the  book  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  had  a  glimpse  of  | 
what  the  world  of  labour  may  be  a  hundred  years  hence. 
And  the  certainty  that  tfie  ideal  presented  belongs  to  a  yet 
distant  future  will  not  prevent  his  receiving  a  large  number 
of  valuable  hints,  which  may  well  bear  practical  fruit 
during  our  own  lifetime. 

J.  Allanson  Picton. 


ments,  and  may,  perhaps,  see  reason  for  the  application  of ; 
the  proverb  that  a  wise  man  is  a  fool  in  his  neighbour’s 
house.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  besides  England 
where  a  profound  national  respect  for  hierarchy  is  pre, 
served  from  degenerating  into  unconditional  slavishness  by 
an  equally  profound  attachment  to  individual  liberty.  Con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  is,  in  essence,  an  illogical  form  of  rule  . 
provided  to  satisfy  the  special  wants  of  one  nation  ;  but  if 
it  answera  with  one,  that  is  the  most  serious  reason  why 
it  should  be  impossible  with  another,  whose  temperament 
traditions,  and  history  diverge  as  much  as  possible.  In  his 
argument  on  the  question,  M.  Louis  Blanc  shows  that 
there  is  not  in  France  one  of  the  elements  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  monarchy.  There  is  no  respect  for  tradition; 
nobility  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  disrespect  for  title  and 
prerogative  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent,  since  the  first 
Revolution,  that  even  the  creation  of  a  monarch  of  straw 
has  become  all  but  impossible.  But  the  abnormal  develop, 
ment  of  democratic  feeling  among  the  French  has  fostered 
the  evils  usually  attendant  on  untutored  democracy.  While 
France  resists  all  attempts  to  restore  mock-royalty,  and 
shows  inherent  dispositions  that  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  stable.  Republic,  it  is  prone  to  fall  into 
the  nets  of  Caesaiism  ;  and  it  will  probably  vacillate  between 
the  two  until  bitter  experience,  in  default  of  education,  has 
shown  the  road  to  follow  and  the  by-ways  to  avoid. 

Dwelling  in  another  essay  on  popular  suffrage,  the  writer 
emphatically  pronounces  himself  an  adversary  of  secret 
voting.  M.  Louis  Blanc  seems  to  us  to  have  happily  con¬ 
strued  the  truth  on  the  question  when  he  says  that  voting 
by  ballot  is  an  expedient,  while  public  voting  is  a  principle.  ‘ 
And  because  it  is  wholesome  to  stand  by  principles  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  circumstances,  M.  Louis  Blanc 
recommends  the  steady  introduction  of  public  voting  among 
the  political  customs  of  each  country.  It  would  not  only 
honour  public  energy,  but  also  raise  its  level,  he  says,  and 
it  would  be  the  noblest  and  most  logical  application  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  latter  essays  of  the  present 
volume  principally  allude  to  recent  events,  and  have  been 
penned  since  the  author’s  return  to  France.  In  one, 
written  just  before  the  war  with  Germany  was  declared,  he 
adduces  all  the  reasons  that  should  induce  France  to  avoid 
a  struggle ;  he  predicts  the  consequences  of  a  disastrous 
war,  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  opposing  the  unification 
of  Germany  by  arms.  **  The  unification  of  Germany  is  a 
peril  ?  That  may  be.  But  I  say  that  this  unification, 
difficult  and  tardy  in  peace,  shall  be  an  accomplished  fact 
as  soon  as  the  trumpet  has  sounded.  Under  a  threat  of 
war,  Germany  will  rise  like  one  man.  It  is  not  Prussia, 
but  the  whole  of  Germany,  we  should  have  to  crush  then.” 
Would  that  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  voice  had  been  heard  above 
the  din  of  arms,  or  that  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  had  taken 
place  before  war  was  declared  ! 

The  remaining  essays  of  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  book  deserve 


LOUIS  BLANC  AND  JULES  SIMON. 

QiMtioHM  (TAuJourdhui  et  de  Demain.  Deaxi^me  S^rie.  Politique. 
Par  Louis  Blanc.  Paris :  £.  Dentu. 

Souvenin  dm  4  Septembre.  Origine  et  Chute  du  Second  Empire.  Par 
Jules  Simon.  Paris:  Michel  L4vy, 

The  first  portion  of  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  collected  essays  was 
reviewed  some  time  ago  in  these  columns.  The  present 
volume,  wo  believe,  brings  to  an  end  the  political  series, 
which  thus  completed  treats  of  every  vital  question  con¬ 
nected  with  governmental  authority  in  France.  To  estimate 
too  highly  these  exhaustive  strictures,  devised  with  such 
calm  judgment  and  argumentative  force  as  the  celebrated 
writer  is  wont  to  display  in  whatever  subject  he  treats,  is 
hardly  possible ;  the  life  and  the  works  of  M.  Louis  Blanc 
are  indissolubly  attached  to  some  of  the  most  stirring 
periods  of  French  history,  and  if  any  one  is  qualified  to 
speak  on  French  institutions  it  is  he. 

The  first  ess  ly  that  strikes  us  is  one  which  discusses  the 
existence  of  royalty  in  France.  This  chapter  was  written 
thirty  years  ago ;  nevertheless,  every  word  of  it  seems  to 
apply  to  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation,  and 
curiously  enough,  the  politicians  who  believe,  in  the  honesty 
of  their  hearts,  that  because  monarchy  can  exist  in  England 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  thrive  in  France,  will 
find  a  circumstantial  refutation  of  their  paradoxical  argu¬ 


more  than  the  cursory  notice  which  can  be  given  to  them 
here,  for  out  of  fifty  we  have  but  noticed  two  or  three ;  bat 
we  have  to  speak  of  M.  Jules  Simon’s  interesting  publica¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  events  of  the  4th  of  September,  1870, 
a  subject  upon  which  he  can  be  instructive,  ’  if  he  likes, 
since  he  was  a  member  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defence.  The  title  of  his  book  of  recollections  is  followed 
by  a  kind  of  complementary  rubric  on  the  origin  of  the 
Second  Empire.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  origin  of 
the  Empire  stretches  over  two-thirds  of  the  volume  before 
us,  while  the  information  relating  to  the  events  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  September  have  ample  room  in  hardly  a  hundred 
pages.  The  truth  is  that  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  is  anything 
but  a  revolutionnaire,  and  who,  although  he  takes  parts  in 
revolutions,  is  much  frightened  at  the  idea  of  being 
credited  with  any  share  in  them,  limits  his  recollec¬ 
tions  within  so  narrow  a  scope  merely  because  the 
undilirted  history  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  would 
compromise  him  much  in  the  eyes  of  certain  Conservative 
friends  of  his.  Nevertheless,  as  M.  Jules  Simon  is  a  clever 
writer,  and  even  more,  and  as  he  relates  some  events  of 
momentous  importance  that  passed  within  his  gaze,  he  is 
interesting  in  what  he  consents  to  give  us.  The  most 
praiseworthy  portion  of  his  “souvenirs”  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  preface  of  the  war.  M.  Jules  Simon  goes  at 
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sopie  length  into  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  ended  by  the  ill.bred,  the  selfish,  and  the  idiotic  with  indefatigable 
the  recall  of  M.  Benedetti.  This  ambassador,  it  appears  from  precision  and  apparent  relish  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  entirely 
the  present  writer’s  testimony,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  forgotten  to  give  us  the  contrast  which  would  have  rewarded 
it  has  appeared  already,* was  not  the  brainless  drawing-room  us  for  having  endured  so  much  grotesque  vulgarity.  With 
diplomatist  he  was  at  first  ta^Len  for.  He  was  peaceful,  and  the  exception  of  two  mediocre  men  and  a  foolish  young 
,  only  became  warlike  and  overbearing  when  his  instructions  lady  whom  the  author  represents  as  saying  ma-am  ”  in 
hardly  allowed  him  to  act  otherwise.  Napoleon  the  Third,  polite  society,  there  is  not  a  single  character  in  the  three 
H.  Jnles  Simon  assures  his  readers,  hesitated  between  the  volumes  which  is  not  either  utterly  ridiculous  or  extremely 
two  parties  in  which  the  retinue  of  the  Emperor  was  then  disagreeable.  In  his  personal  descriptions  the  author  is 
divided,  the  party  of  war  and  that  of  conciliation ;  decidedly  too  minute.  We  can  dispense  with  such  daubs 
there  was,  indeed,  a  certain  number  of  Bonapartist  digni-  as  the  following : — “  Big,  red,  beefy  hands,  glistening  with 
iaries,  like  M.  Buffet  (now  President  of  the  Assembly),  who  numerous  jewelled  rings,”  **  pasty  cheeks,”  and  “splay 
believed  in  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  without  a  feet.”  It  is  also  supeifiuous  to  describe,  with  the  utmost 
necessary  baptism  of  blood.  The  violent  party,  however,  exactness,  the  separate  garments  of  a  gentleman’s  costume, 
prevailed,  and  in  the  most  ruthless  and  sickening  levity  the  We  are  introduced  to  the  hero  in  “  a  purple  velvet  cutaway 
Empire  threw  down  the  glove  to  Germany.  M.  Jules  Simon  coat,”  a  ”  tight  pair  of  sealskin  trousers,”  and  “  fashionable 
is  a  cautious  man,  who  speaks  little  and  keeps  back  many  patent  leather  Wellingtons,  with  spurbox  heels ;  ”  and, 
things  ;  but  his  very  discretion  is  a  pledge  in  favour  of  the  almost  before  we  have  succeeded  in  conjuring  up  an  image 
exactness  of  certain  curious  assertions.  One  of  these  is  to  which  must  be  allowed  somewhat  to  resemble  a  dandy 
the  effect  that  the  ex-Empress,  who  led  her  husband  to  Esquimaux,  we  are  called  upon  to  contemplate  the  same 
undertake  the  Mexican  Expedition,  had  also  her  heavy  ornate  individual  in  a  “  blue  frock-coat,”  “  yellow  gloves,” 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  declaration  of  war  against  and  “  strawberry-cream  trousers  ”  !  Some  of  the  author’s 


Prussia.  The  ex-Sovereign  used  in  anticipation  to  call  the 
war  ”  ma  guerre,”  and  while  her  infiuence  with  her  hus¬ 
band  was  paramount,  the  infiuence  of  other  persons  over 
her  was  equally  great.  In  the  course  of  the  events  which 


and  “  strawberry-cream  trousers  !  Some  of  the  author  s 
tailoring  is  even  more  precise  and  less  refined  than  this, 
and  recalls,  with  its  “  fancy  treble  elastic  black-diagonal 
Melton  cutaway  coats  and  ditto  ditto  waistcoats,”  the 
poetical  effusions  of  modern  advertisers.  We  are  not  much. 


marked  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  it  may  have  appeared  to  surprised,  in  a  story  where  the  hero  is  such  an  abject  slave 
more  than  one  that  the  hand  of  wayward  and  priest-ridden  of  his  tailor  and  bootmaker,  to  come  across  expressions  such 
woman  was  vaguely  discernible,  so  incredibly  light  and  as  “By  Jaspus!”  and  *‘Bangmel”  These  a  little  surplus 


airy  was  the  manner  and  the  mode  in  which  France  was 
pledged  to  fight  a  mortal  struggle.  All  those  hysterical 
politicians  of  a  decayed  regime  looked  as  if  they  were  com¬ 
mitting  follies  “  to  please  a  woman.”  M.  Jules  Simon 
thinks  that  Napoleon  the  Third  also  was  heartily  bent  on 


British  energy  may  excuse.  But  we  must  emphatically 
protest  against  the  use  of  such  illiterate  slang  as  “  tip-top 
galoptious  ”  and  “  slap-up  scrumptious,”  particularly  when 
applied  to  ladies.  We  consider  it  likely  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  vocabulary,  and  to  be  a  cause  of  keen  con- 


war,  but  that  his  mind  was  so  fiuctuating  and  his  intellect  troversy  among  the  philologists  of  the  future, 
so  emasculated  that  a  strong  pressure  was  needed  to  drive  We  do  not  intend  to  condemn  this  novel  entirely.  It  is 
him  to  action.  M.  Jules  Simon  lays  particular  stress  on  really  clever,  full  of  spirit  and  drollery,  and  we  confess  to 
the  manner  in  which  and  at  whose  instigation  the  war  was  having  laughed  heartily  over  some  of  its  chapters.  “Mr 
undertaken,  to  demonstrate  with  more  weight  that  France  Padding,”  the  representative  of  literary  genius,  and  author 
was  no  party  to  the  disastrous  transaction.  It  has  been  of  *  Bread  and  Butter  j  how  to  Treat  it  and  how  to  Eat  it,* 
already  alleged  that  warlike  effusions  were  got  up  by  order  1®  n  capital  character — opinionative,  self-satisfied,  and  can- 
in  Paris  and  in  the  great  towns  while  the  country  was  tankerous.  “  Mr  Fleshburn,”  the  popular  poet  of  the  day. 


entirely  undemonstrative.  That  France  was  morally 
answerable  for  the  war  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  she 
suffered  and  abetted  the  Empire  for  twenty  years ;  that 
she  was  hostile  to  the  war  is  certain,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Prefects  who  were  confidentially  consulted  on  the  state  of 


and  the  idol  of  “  blue  ”  beauties,  also  figures  amusingly  in 
the  story,  with  long  hair  and  a  turn-down  collar. 

In  conclusion,  a  piece  of  good  advice  occurs  to  us  which 
we  heard  an  anxious  parent  offer  to  a  young  hopeful  who 
insisted  on  concentrating  all  his  ideas  on  the  monkey-cage 


feeling  of  their  respective  departments  to  which  M.  Jules  Zoological  Gardens: — “Study  the  Noble,  my  boy, 


Simon  alludes  would  alone  prove  the  fact. 

On  the  events  posterior  to  the  revolution  M.  Jules  Simon 
is  singularly  reticent ;  he  principally  tries  to  show  that  it 
was  no  revolution  at  all,  and  therefore  that  he  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  taking  part  in  it.  It  is  not  with  such  documents 


study  the  Noble  !  ” 


Civil  Service.  By  G.  T.  LUtado.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

*  Civil  Service  ’  is  a  pleasant,  readable  novel,  and  one  sure 
to  be  popular  in  this  holiday  time.  It  is  very  easy  reading. 


that  one  writes  history.  In  his  attempt  to  cleanse  himself  cjiing  ,train  whaUoever  of  the  faculties,  but  inte- 

of  revolutionary  dust,  he  makes  unjust,  untrue,  and  unkind  re,ting  entertaining  withal;  just  what  jaded  brains 
aspersions  on  some  of  his  colleagues,  beside  whom,  he  recruiting  themselves  after  the  year’s  fag  desire  in  the  way 
would  make  believe,  he  sat  out  of  patriotism.  One  of  of  cental  sustenance.  Mr  Listado  is  particularly  happy  in 
his  colleagues  in  Government  was  tried  by  court-martial  his  descriptions  of  Irish  life.  That  of  the  society  in  Lelskar, 
while  he  was  a  Minister,  and  transported.  That  does  not  iho  little  country  town,  with  all  the  eliqueum,  the  pot  and 
prove  much  for  M.  Simon  s  warmth  of  heart.  Nor  does  kettle  distinction  therein  prevailing,  is  admirable.  Not  less 
his  book,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  it,  prove  much  more  i,  the  picture  he  gives  ns  of  the  mfnage  at  Boolabawn, 


in  favour  of  his  sincerity. 


Camille  Babrere. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Bolling  in  Biches.  In  Three  Yolamee.  TineUy  Brothers. 


the  residence  of  the  decayed  country  gentleman,  Stephen 
Haughton.  To  hazard  a  guess,  we  should  say  that  the 
author  is  “  native  here  and  to  the  manner  born,”  for  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  any  Sassenach  stranger  would  have 
steered  so  clear  of  those  exaggerations  and  inconsistencies 


The  author  of  *  Bolling  in  Biches  *  is  certainly  not  guilty  with  which  most  Irish  novels  abound,  but  of  which  we  can 
of  any  great  originality  when  he  exemplifies,  by  means  of  safely  say  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  to  be  found  in  this 
his  amusing  story,  the  doctrine  that  money  cannot  always  part  of  *  Civil  Service.’  Mr  Lisiado’s  Irish  ladies  and  gen- 
purcbase  happiness ;  and  his  moral  is  one  which  nobody  tlemen  are  always  Irish,  but  always  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
intends  to  question.  But  his  intention  is  praiseworthy,  if  not  a  mongrel  between  Kilkenny  bogtrotters  and  London 
it  be  to  censure  some  of  the  customs  of  modern  society  snobs,  according  to  the  ordinary  pictorial  mode  of  thei^ 
generally  considered  censure-proof,  and  to  show  how  stolid  misrepresentation.  With  the  other  portion  of  the  book,^ 
stupidity  and  arrant  selfishness  fiourish  and  fatten  in  the  that  which  has  given  it  its  name — which  by  the  bye  is  the 
land.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  he  had  executed  his  worst  thing  about  it — we  are  not  so  well  pleased.  The^ 
design  with  a  finer  crayon  and  a  more  delicate  touch  ;  that  author  is  treading  on  already  welLbeaten  paths,  and  he 
he  hiid  considered  it  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and  only  the  fails  to  invest  them  with  any  charms  of  originality  from 
means  to  a  good  end,  to  have  to  deal  with  the  vulgar  and  his  own  treatment.  Agmond  Gwynne’s  experiences  in  the 
low-minded.  But  he  has  warmed  to  hia  task ;  has  depicted  Cheque  Office,  and  his  fiirtations  with  Adela  Kendal,  Ac  . 
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renaind  cs  atroogly — too  strongly — of  similar  passages  in  { 
the  lires  of  certain  of  Mr  Anthony  Trollope’s  unberoio  | 
heroes.  Mr  Listado  is  certainly  not  so  terribly  prolix  in  | 
narrating  how  Agmond  falls  in  lore  with  Adels  while  he  i 
falls  oot  of  love  with  Lissy,  keeping  in  love  all  the  time  j 
with  Grace,  as  Mr  Trollope  is  apt  to  be  when  one  of  his 
Franks  or  Harrys  is  similarly  divided  in  his  mind  between 
the  charms  of  three  diflerent  young  ladles.  But  this  is  the 
only  advantage  over  his  model  which  we  can  grant  him. 
He  lacks  that  keenness  of  perception  and  genial  hnmoar 
which  makes  Mr  Trollope  even  when  most  prolix  readable. 
Wert  these  portions  of  *  Civil  Service  *  spun  out  to  the 
length  Mr  Trollope  sometimes  spins  his  stories,  few  of  even 
the  most  indefatigable  novel-readers  wonld  finish  the  book. 
But  they  are  not,  and  therefore,  even  with  this  defect,/ 
almost  every  one  who  begine  *  Civil  Service  ’  will  be  snre  to 
read  it  to  the  end.  If  all  novel-writers  would  only  follow 
Mr  Listado’s  example  in  this  respect,  and  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  two,  by  no  meant  thick,  volnmee,  how  much  fewer 
novels  would  return  to  the  libraries  half  uncut,  and  bow< 
much  lighter  and  more  congenial  would  the  work  of  the 
reviewers  be ! 

By  Still  WaUrt.  By  Edward  Garrstt.  In  One  Volume.  Henry  8. 

King  and  Co. 

Here  we  have  a  good  sample  of  the  gilded  pill — a  reli¬ 
gious  novel.  It  is  tempting- looking  and  prettily  illustrated. 
But,  having  read  the  book,  we  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  the  illustrations  were  made  for  the  story  or  the  story 
for  the  illustrations.  In  either  case  the  result  is  equally 
unsatisfactory.  They  don’t  agree.  The  shabby  domestic 
servant  of  one  picture  resembles,  in  another.  Lady  Macbeth 
in  the  horrors  of  sleep-walking.  The  dingy  little  old  maid, 
on  being  re-represented,  is  transformed  into  a  fashionable 
beauty  of  nineteen  ;  while  Mr  Broome,  the  stout  elderly 
gentleman  with  busby  white  whiskers  and  Dombey  cravat, 
who  is  bidding  “  good-night  I  to  his  hostess  in  the  picture 
at  page  223,  turns  up  again  in  a  subsequent  illustration  a 
thin  and  handsome  lad  in  a  bath  chair — and  where  are  the^ 
whiskers  ?  The  story  turns  on  the  characters  of  three  gar- 
rulons  little  maiden  ladies,  each  with  her  own  little  love ' 
story  dated  somewhere  in*  the  pre-historic  ages.  Their  ^ 
conversation — the  staple  commodity  of  the  book — is  wholly 
on  religious  themes,  and  their  texts  succeed  each  other 
almost  as  rapidly  as  the  clown’s  carrots  in  the  pantomime. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  tries  to  combine  the  novel  and 
the  Religions  Society  tract.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  he  tries 
to  make  an  entertaining  toui^ensemhle  out  of  such  pro¬ 
mising  ingredients  as  three  old  maids,  a  white-haired  mad¬ 
man,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  and — a  bath-chair  driver ! 


Tk*  SemrUt  SkatoL  By  Richard  Jsffnes.  In  One  Volume.  Tinsley 
Brothers. 

The  author  of  *  The  Scarlet  Shawl,’  **  in  the  belief  that 
success  in  after-life  chiefly  depends  on  early  impressions,” 
inscribes  his  book  to  a  lady  **  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
early  training.”  This  touching  inscription,  followed  as  it 
is  by  the  story  of  'The  Scarlet  Shawl,’  recalls  to  our 
remembrance  a  remark  made  by  an  old  gentleman,  an  utter 
nonentity,  who  aaserted  that  power  of  will  could  do  any¬ 
thing.  “  When  I  was  a  boy,  sir,”  he  said,  ”  I  that 

I  should  be  a  great  man ;  and  now — look  I  ” 

'The  Scarlet  Shawl  ’  is  a  slight  story,  jauntily  told,  of  a 
fraeoi  which  took  place  between  an  engaged  couple.  The 
yonng  man,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  flies  to  the  dissi¬ 
pations  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  young  lady  removes  her 
Court  to  a  fashionable  watering-place,  where  she  flirts 
desperately  all  round.  After  going  through  the  most 
violent  phases  of  feeling,  she  engages  herself  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  for  whom  she  cares  not  at  all,  and  repenting  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  sends  a  heartrending  appeal  to  her  old  lover, 
who  comes  accordingly  in  the  nick  of  time  to  marry  her 
himself.  ,What  the  name  Scarlet  Shawl  ”  has  to  do  with 
the  story  is  easily  explained,  a  whole  chapter  of  fourteen 
pages  long  being  devoted  to  describing,  in  the  most  lusoious 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  the  efifeots  of  a  scarlet  ahawl  on  modem  ^ 
society,  the  only  possible  effect  omitted  being  the  well- 
known  one — t.a.,  that  it  perturbs  a  cow. 


Spell- Bound.  By  Alice  Kincr,  Author  of  ‘Queen  of  Herself,*  ‘Tb* 
Womiin  with  a  Secret,’  &c.,  &c.  lu  Three  Volumes.  Hunt  and  - 
Blackett.  « 

‘Spell-Bound*  is  by  no  means  an  entrancing  story,* 
although  its  plot  is  extremely  forced* and  sensational.  Itig  . 
straggling.  The  heroine  is  a  mere  child  when  it  begins,  and 
is  mother  of  a  married  daughter  before  it  ends  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  we  cannot  perceive  that  any  mental  improvement  hM^ 
taken  place  in  this  interesting  mamma,  who  seems  to  be 
always  at  the  pinafore  age.  Then,  we  arrive  at  the  middle 
of  the  second  volume  before  anybody  or  anything  answers 
to  the  name  of  Spell-Bound.  At  this  point,  however,  ^e 
heroine  Stella,  away  from  her  husband,  and  attended  only 
by  her  maid,  falls  ill  and  lies  in  a  long  trance.  Enemies  ef 
her  husband  take  charge  of  her,  and  when  ehc  wakes  she 
is — not  Stella,  the  wife  and  mother,  but  Bella,  a  young 
lady  whose  memory  is  by  no  means  green.  Vague  some¬ 
things  flit  in  her  brain  ;  all  does  not  seem  right ;  even  her 
name  Bella  sounds  peculiarly  familiar.  Can  we  wonder  at 
this  ?  In  her  unhappy  condition  she  reminds  ns  of  the 
sleepy  old  lady  in  the  ballad  whose  petticoat  the  uncourteone 
pedlar  cut  ”  all  round  about,”  and  who,  on- awaking,  in  an 
agony  of  grief  and  fear,  cried  “  Lawk-a-mercy  on  me,  this 
is  none  of  I!”  The  sight  of  Bella’s  husband,  however, 
who  finds  her  when  she  is  on  the  point  of  going  to  the' 
altar  with  a  youth  half  her  own  age,  breaks  the  spell  and 
brings  our  heroine  to  her  right  senses.  The  forsaken  youth 
finds  and  marries  Bella’s  daughter,  who,  by  the  bye,  has 
been  lost  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  all  this  time,  and  is 
BOW  fifteen,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  able  to  speak  only 
Spanish.  Bella,  once  more  Stella,  becomes  now  an  ordinary 
English  matron,  in  which  condition  the  story  leaves  her. 

The  authoress  of  ‘  Spell-Bound  *  has  a -bad  habit  of  per¬ 
sonifying  common  objects.  Personification  is  useful  and 
effective  when  it  is  employed  with  judgment.  But  when 
it  becomes  habitual  to  the  writer,  it  becomes  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  tiresome  to  the  reader.  Miss  King  gives  a  loquaciooej 
tongue  to  river,  wind,  and  tree,  dumb  animal,  and  telegraph- 
wire.  According  to  Miss  King,  papers  in  a  bag  rustle 
noisily  ”  as  though  they  had  thoughts  of  escaping  and 
flying  about  the  carriage  to  whisper  their  owner’s  secrets ;  ” 
and  piles  of  spices  in  a  cupboard  ”  seem  to  be  calling  out 
for  tumblers  of  mulled  wine  into  which  they  may  jump.”' 
Hayricks  stand  around  a  house  ‘’as  though  to  keep  it' 
warm  ;  ”  while  the  gas  shines  dimly  ”  as  if  it  had  given  up 
in  despair  all  contest  with  the  darkness.” 
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Dr  LoDsdale’s  biography  of  John  DaHon,  the  author  of  the 
Atomic  Theory  in  Chemistry,  has  some  faults  of  style  to  be 
forgiven.  Dr  Lonsdale  is  too  fond  of  soRuding  periods  and 
unmmiliar  words  of  Latin  derivation.  But  though  the 
biography  is  somewhat  rough-bewn,  like  the  subject  of  it, 
the  proportions  are  good.  Readers  accustomed  to  scientific 
phraseology  will  find  the  work  to  be  full  of  interest,  and  it  is 
well  fitted  to  encourage  all  solitary  workers  at  self-appoiuted 
tasks.  The  story  of  Dalton’s  life  lends  a  powerful  support  to 
the  lesson  taught  in  Mr  Smiles’s  ‘  Self-Help.’  Dalton  is  * 
conspicuous  example  of  determined  and  successful  pei^ 
verance  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  under  diflBculties. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Quaker  weaver  in  Camberlaud,  and 
soon  as  his  fingers  were  pliable  enough,  he  bad  to  hold  t^, 
spools,  to  prepare  the  shuttles,  and  do  other  light  wore 
.attached  to  the  weaver’s  bandiersit.”  When  sent  to  suhoob 
his  chief  .characteristic  was  not  so  much  quick  mastery  of  bi* 
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lessons  as  steady-going  self-reliant  resolution  to  give  nothing 
up  till  he  had  searched  it  to  the  bottom.  At  a  very  early  period 
he  displayed  a  dogged  power  of  thinking  for  himself.  When 
a  more  volatile  companion  gave  up  a  difficult  problem  in 
despair  John  always  persisted,  muttering  to  himself  the 
formula  of  hopeful  perseverance — “Yan  med  deu’t”  (One 
might  do  it).  At  the  age'of  thirteen,  with  characteristic  self- 
relmnce,  he  opened  a  school  in  his  native  village ;  but,  as 
several  of  his  scholars  were  older  than  himself,  and  met  their 
master’s  discipline  by  offers  to  engage  him  in  single  combat, 
be  was  obliged  to  give  that  up,  and  ^took  himself  for  a  year 
or  more  to  manual  farm-work.  Then,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  joined  with  an  elder  brother  in  another  simool  venture, 
which  proved  more  successful ;  and  in  that  he  peraeverod  for 
twelve  years,  employing  his  leisure  moments  in  unceasing 
self -education.  ^  He  had,  his  biographer  sayit  the  rare  power 
of  fixing  his  mind  upon  a  subject  regardless  of  all  surrounding 
distractions.  **  Be  tne  subject  what  it  might  occupying  his 
mind,  it  got  his  undivided  attention  he  sat  desk-bound 
and  immoveable,  uninfluenced  by  noise  or  chatter,  and  not 
easily  roused  by  repeated  interrogations.  His  mental  power 
seemed  focussed  upon  a  point,  and  no  side-rays  wei  e  per¬ 
mitted  to  interfere  with  the  one  concentrative  thought  fadling 
on  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  these  odd 
moments  of  intense  concentration  he  made  ^eat  progress  in 
scientific  studies,  and  before  he  left  Kendal  he  was  able  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  Natural  Philosophy.  He  had 
not  much  of  the  qualification  of  a  popular  lecturer,  except 
imperturbable  self-possession :  be  was  naturally  ungainly, 
and  his  persuasion  as  a  Quaker,  and  bis  slender  opportunities 
of  seeing  society,  had  confirmed  bis  natur4il  rudeness.  Still, 
his  extraordinary  force  of  mind  recommended  him  to  the 
post  of  teacher  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
New  College,  Manchester ;  and  there  he  pursued  with  in¬ 
defatigable  ardour  the  researches  that  Ivave  made  his  name 
justly  famous.  In  writing  the  biography  of  Johu  Dalton, 
Dr  Lonsdale  has  rendered  a  service  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  marked  varieties  of  character,  and  in  the  powers 
and  shortcomings  of  men  of  genius. 

Mr  Lowe’s  Chemistry  of  the  Breakfaet  Tables  which  professes 
to  be  **  a  popular  description  of  the  constituents  of  food,  with 
especial  reference  to  bread,  butter,  sugar,  eggs,  'hulk,  tea, 
cofiEee,  and  cocoa,”  deals  with  a  subject  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  A  large  part  oi  the  misery 
in  this  life  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  we,  and  our  fathers  and 
motliers  before  us,  have  taken  no  thought  what  we  should  eat. 
We  should  therefore  be  grateful  to  everybody  who  seeks  to 
instruct  us,  and  who  does  not  seem  to  w  simply  airing  his 
own  pMuliar  crotehets.  No  doubt  we  are  in  an  awkward 
transition-stage  as  regards  sound  knowledge  of  food-— not  to 
say  sound  food— in  which  there  are  many  considerations  that 
tempt  os  to  sink  into  the  desperate  habit  of  eating  .what  is  set 
before  us  and  remaining  thankful  as  long  as  we  can,  or,  at 
most,  to  be  content  with  observing  what  we  can  and  what  we 
cannot  eat  with  impunity.  An  empiric  friend  with  a  turn  for 
analysis  and  a  vivid  way  of  stating  his  empiricisms,  often 
becomes  a  very  disagreeable  autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table. 
StiU,  much  harm  is  'done  by  careless  feeding,  and  a  little 
cariosity  regarding  the  constituents  of  our  food  may  be 
reward^  by  useful  hints,  even  in  spite  of  the  differences 
among  doctors.  Mr  Lowe’s  little  book  is  full  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge.  The  only  point  on  which  he  seems  to  be  insane  is 
batter.  This  he  condemns  in  a  most  truoculeut  manner. 
What  he  savs  about  **  hot  French  rolls  reeking  with  melted 
butter,”  and  about  the  opposition  offered  ^by  melted  butter 
to  the  legitimate  action  of  the  saliva,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
question.  But  surely  there  is  something  good  to  be  said  for 
butter :  it  cannot  be  wholly  base. 

Mr  Ingraham,  the  author  of  the  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Dairio?  (Ward,  I^k,  and  Tyler),  writes  under  an  eztraordi- 
Qtfy  delusion.  We  shall  allow  him  to  expound  his  plan  in 
his  own  words.  **  The  letters  comprising  the  present  volume,” 
he  saye,  **  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  perhaps 
in  a  new  aspect  and  from  a  new  point  of  view,  the  advent  of 
the  Sun  of  Mar^,  Christ  the  Lord,  among  the  people  of  Judaea. 

It  was  the  editor’s  hope,  in  writing  them,  to  tempt  the 
daughters  of  Israel  to  reM  what  he  wrote,  and  receive  and  be 
convinced  byjhe  arguments  and  proofs  of  the  divinitv  of  Christ 
as  here  presented.  For  the  Israelite  as  well  as  the  Gentile 
believer  this  volume  appears  ;  and  if  it  may  be  the  means  of 
convincing  one  son  or  daughter  of  Abraham  to  accept  Jesus 
ss  Messias,  or  convince  the  infidel  Gentile  the  He  is  the  very 
Son  of  the  God  and  Creator  of  the  world,  he  will  have  received 
h»  reward  for  the  midnight  hours,  taken  amidst  parochial 
labours,  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  work.  Most  of  the 
scenes  of  the  life  of  Jesus  during  the  last  four  years  of  His 
stay  on  earth,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  are  here  narrated  as 
d  by  an  eye-witness  of  them.”  To  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  by  putting  its  facts  into  letters  Bumx^ed  to 
have  been  written  by  a  beautiful  contemporaneous  Jewess  is 


an  undertaking  that  may  well  be  pronouneed  extraordinary. 
This  is  to  allow  the  romantic  faculty  to  ride  supreme  over  the 
rational.  Contempoiary  testimony  is  the  only  .trustworthy 
evidence  for  historical  events ;  but  whsn  that  testimony  is 
ouly  imaginary  the  case  is  considerably  altered.  But,  apart 
from  this  fundamental  error  in  the  purpose  of  Mr  Ingraham’s 
series  of  imaginary  letters,  they  are  well  written,  end  enter, 
with  no  small  dramatic  power,  into  the  supposed  situation. 

Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  has  reprinted  his  able  speech  in  favour 
of  the  opening  of  public  places  for  intellectual  recreation 
on  Sundays.  The  arguments  are  conclusive  and  very  happily 
expressed.  No  more  irrational  or  inconsistent  prejudice 
exists  than  this  against  the  opening  of  museums  and  libraries, 
and  one  cannot  hdp  believing  that  Msmbevs  of  Parliament, 

!  in  voting  against  such  a  proposal  as  Mr  Taylor’s  from  fear  of 
offending  their  constituents,  are  vastly  overrating  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Sabbatarians  among  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
community.  The  notion  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  the 
officials  of  such  institutions  to  keep  them  open  on  Sunday  is 
one  of  the  thinnest  of  plausible  arguments.  There  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  arranging  that  all  should  have  a  holiday  in 
the  eonrse  of  the  week.  Appended  to  Mr  Taylor^s  speech  is 
a  letter  from  Mr  Goldsmid,  M.P.,  in  which  ne  denies  that 
the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Sabbath  is  ascetic,  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  work  on  that  day  applying  only  to  “  servile  work,” 
ordinary  daily  labour,  and  money-getting.  I'his,  as  Mr 
Taylor  remarks,  deprives  the  Sabbatarians  m  the  last  shred  of 
argument  from  Scripture. 

Advanced  tbiokers  have  been  doing  a  grievous  wrong  to  a 
bumble  brother,  whom  a  vain  world  called  John  Ward,  but 
whose  fpiritual  name  is  Zion  Ward.  They  have  borrowed 
bis  opinions  without  acknowledgment.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  all  attempts  hitherto  made  by  Mr 
Ward’s  admirers  to  make  his  opinions  publio  have  proved 
ineffectual.  “  Not  a  single  response  has  been  received  to  the 
nuoMU'ous  pamphlets  distributed  through  the  poet  to  most 
men  of  not^  though  inquiry  was  specially  invited.  Private 
letter- writing  and  oommunications  to  the  prees  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  thoroughly  ignored  or  treated  with  heedless  nn- 
concern.”  Ward’s  followers  apparently  suppose  that  men  of 
note  and  able  editors  have  quietlv  appropriated  hia  opinions. 
For  the  poor  man  seems  to  have  believea  that  he  was,  if  not 
the  Messiah,  at  least  a  Messiah,  and  to  have  been  committed 
to  Derby  Gaol  in  1832  for  eighteen  months’  iromriaoniuent  on 
the  ground  of  blasphemy.  We  do  not  know  the  particulars 
of  the  case  further  than  they  appear  in  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  but  the  incaroeration  of  this  enthusiast  in  any  place  but  a 
lunatic  asylum  certainly  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  have 
been  an  act  of  unnecessary  cruelty.  However,  *‘C.  B.  H.,” 
who  edits  this  volume,  makes  no  complaint  touching  this 
petty  martyrdom.  He  seems  to  believe  that  Zion  Wara  bad 
an  immediate  visitation  from  God,  and  oonesives  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  make  that  inesssge  more  widely  known  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  bis  master's  writings.  So  W  as  Part  I.  goes,  we 
are  unable  to  make  out  the  distinctive  doctrines  that  Zion 
Ward  thought  himself  divinely  commissioned  to  promulgate. 
H4*  would  seem  to  have  taught  that  Adam,  Moses,  Jonah, 
and  other  Old  Testament  personages  were  visitations, 
allegories,  similitudes,  and  parables and  to  have  enter- 
i  tained  some  unintelligible  heterodoxy  about  Christ 


The  Archseologioal  Congress  at  Stockholm  met  on  the  7th 
of  August,  and  dosed  on  the  16lh.  As  usual  in  these  cases, 
its  attention  was  chiefly  arrested  by  the  developments  of 
arcfamolc^ieHl  science  in  the  particular  country  that  happened 
to  play  the  paH  of  host.  Savants  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
attend^ed,  Brazil  sending  no  leae  than  three  representatives. 
Count  Henning  Hamilton  was  elected  President  The  Con¬ 
gress  chose  its  officers  and  attended  to  preliminary  business 
on  the  7tb.  Next  day  the  question,  W^t  are  the  earliest 
traces  of  the  presence  of  man  in  Sweden  P  was  discussed  in 
;  the  morning  ;  and  in  the  afternoon.  What  was  the  special 
direction  taken  by  the  trade  in  amber  in  ancient  times  T  Dr 
Stolpe  being  lecturer.  On  Monday,  the  lOtb,  Dr  Montelius 
replied  to  the  questions.  How  can  the  Second  Stone 
Age  in  Sweden  be  chancterised  ?  Is  one  to  believe 
that  the  remains  from  this  period  belong  to  a  single 
race,  or  must  one .  consider  that  Sweden  was  then 
inhabited  by  several  different  peoples?  On  the  11th  the 
Congress  travelled  to  Old  Upsala  to  inspect  the  tumuli  there, 
and  afterwards  were  fdted  at  the  University  of  Upsala.  On 
the  13th  the  subject  of  the  day  was  the  Bronze  Age  in  Sweden, 
and  Dr  Hildebrand  was  the  chief  speaker.  On  the  13th  the 
Congress  visited  the  remains  of  a  pre-historio  city  on  the 
island  of  Bidrkd,  in  Lake  Malar,  and  proceeded  to  the  Caatle 
of  Gripshofm.  On  the  14ib,  the  Conurm  considyirsd  the 
history  of  the  Iron  Age  in  Sweden,  and  its  relatiou  to  the 
other  European  peoples.  In  the  afternoon  the  ruins  of  the 
city  on  Bjbrko  were  considered  in  connection  with  similar  ruins 
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In  other  part*  of  the  north  of  Europe.  On  the  15thy  the  ana¬ 
tomical  and  ethnical  peculiarities  of  pre-hiatoric  man  in 
Sweden  were  diaouaeecL  In  the  afternoon  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  gave  a  banquet  to  all  members  of  the  Congress 
at  the  Palace  of  Drottingholm.  On  Sunday,  the  16th,  at 
the  last  session,  it  was  put  to  the  vote  what  city  should  be  the 
soene  of  the  Congress  of  1876, |and,  by  a  large  majority,  Buda- 
Festh  was  chosen. 


and  then  the  palace  in  Kussia  for  the  first-floor  of  the  ^ule- 
vart  de  Magenta — with  no  profession,  but  with  fine  furniture 
a  carriage  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  a  riding  habit  in  the  Bob! 
From  all  this  there  seems  to  have  been  no  strong  influence  to 
hold  her  back,  and  it  is  of  her  own  accord  that  in  or  about 
1860  she  resumes  the  profession  of  the  stage,  and  begins  to 
travel  in  Italy  with  a  company  organised  %  M.  Meynadier. 
Here  her  talents  ^ew  gradually,  thanks  in  part  to  an  asso. 
elation  of  which  her  biographer  does  not  speak,  and  from 
playing  small  parts  she  got  to  play  great  ones,  until,  in  Fio. 
rence  and  in  Naples,  she  was  not  only  a  favourite  actress  but 
a  favourite  guest  in  good  society.  Afterwards,  in  1867,  in 
Brussels,  she  played  the  heroines  of  Dumas  with  such  success 
that  she  became  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  that  a  Brussels 
publisher  insisted  upon  the  dramatist  himself  seeing  her.  He 
remembered  her  failure  at  the  Gymnase,  and  hesitated  ;  but 
at  last  be  saw  her  and  praised  her.  Those  were  probably  her 
happiest  days,  because  while  she  was  already  successful,  there 
seemed  something  better,  unattaiued,  ahead.  The  return  to 
Paris,  and  the  popular  triumph  of  that  return,  might  still  be 
looked  forward  to.  It  was  delayed  a  little  through  her  own 
wish,  and  when  it  came,  in  1869,  it  was  almost  a  cruel  plea¬ 
sure,  because  it  was  the  last.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  story 
of  her  triumph — the  book  itself  is  occupied  with  it  too  much. 
Her  Diane  de  Lys,  her  Frou-frou,  placed  her  for  the  moment 
at  the  top  of  her  profession,  but  she  knew  that  the  effort  and 
excitement  necessary  to  keep  her  there  were  costing  her  her 
life  ;  for  her  health  was  broken  now,  and  that  added  much  to 
her  old  bitterness.  Constable,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Academy,  received  the  news  of  his  glory  half  sadly.  “  It  has 
been  delayed,”  he  said,  “  till  I  am  lonely,  and  I  cannot  impart 
it.”  And  so  Desclde,  just  when  London,  last  summer,  had 
echoed  the  praise  which  Paris  had  given  her,  discounted  the 
worth  of  the  success.  “  Yes,”  she  said,  “the  ship  has  reached 
the  port — but  is  gin  king  there.” 

And  before  it  well  arrived  in  port  she  knew  that  it  was 
sinking,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  influenced  not  only  her 
character  but  her  art  More  bitter,  perhaps,  than  aforetime, 
in  her  view  of  life  and  the  world,  she  became  kinder — and 
she  had  always  been  kind— in  her  relations  to  individuals. 
Her  talk,  in  society,  was  keen  and  cutting,  yet  never  person¬ 
ally  disagreeable  nor  offensively  cynical.  Her  art  became 
stronger  and  stronger  in  the  expression  of  all  emotions  that 
were  in  some  degree  her  own.  She  portrayed  well  the  feel¬ 
ings  that  had  l^en  hers  long  ago  :  she  was  the  careless  and 
vivacious  romp  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  “  Frou-frou  she  was 
the  spoilt  child  of  the  later  scenes— tired  of  Venice,  dull  with 
her  lover,  and  pouting  for  the  amusements  of  the  distant 
Boulevart — but  she  was  even  more  completely  the  weary 
woman  of  “  Une  Visite  de  Noces,”  who  had  done  for  ever 
with  iUusious  of  love,  and  for  whom  the  dreariness  of  that 
now  lonely  chamber  at  Havre  did  but  symbolise  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  her  own  life.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  characters  requiring 
the  most  absolute  command  of  immediate  personal  excitement 
— in  Diane  de  Lys,  for  example— she  was  not  better  than 
some  among  her  sister-artists.  Mdlle  Blanche  Pierson  can 
portray  at  this  moment  a  fine  and  overpowering  womanly 
indignation  as  well  as  ever  Desclde  could — nay,  better,  1  think. 
A  gentle  sorrow — a  regret  that  is  half  an  aspiration — never 
found  as  delicate  expression  in  Descl^e  as  it  does  now  in 
Mdlle  Sarah  Bernhardt.  And  for  an  incarnation  of  energy, 
and  wilfulness  and  recklessness,  you  go  to  Mdlle  Croizette 
with  stroller  reason  than  you  would  ever  have  gone  to 
Descl^e.  But  Descl^e,  in  the  last  years  of  her  life,  gave  you, 
as  DO  other  artist  has  ever  given,  the  sense  of  memories  which 
it  is  possible  to  caress  even  while  one  would  efface  them.  She 
reminded  you  of  that  familiar  truth — put  pregnantly  by  a 
living  novelist — that,  with  all  amplification  of  travel  by  land 
and  sea,  you  cannot  get  away  from  your  past  history.  One 
writer  more  than  another  Mdlle  DescUe  cared  to  read,  and 
there  was  one  book  of  his  that  she  preferi*ed.  The  writer  was 
Balzac,  and  the  book  was  the  ‘  Lys  dans  la  Valine.’  In  her 
end,  she  herself  improved  upon  the  resignation  of  Henriette 
de  Mortsauf.  “  C’est  une  belle  ame !  ”  said  the  priest,  as  he 
passed  out  of  her  chamber.  But  if  at  last  she  improved  upon 
the  resignation  of  Henriette,  perhaps  there  had  been  moments 
when  in  feeling,  if  not  in  fact,  her  abandonment  bad  only 
fallen  short  of  the  abandonment  of  Arabella.  When  she  died, 
the  stage  lost  not  so  much  a  completely  cultured  artist,  capa* 
ble  of  throwing  herself  into  many  characters  and  many 
periods,  as  a  woman  of  genius,  generous,  nervous,  excitable, 
Drilliant,  and  of  course  unhappy ;  whose  life  counted  for 
much— counted,  perhaps,  for  too  much — in  her  art.  She  did 
not  understand  other  times — she  had  j  udged  her  own. 

Frederick  Wbdmore. 


MADEMOISELLE  DESCLEE. 

Dudds  :  Biograpkie  tt  Soweniri.  Par  Emile  ds  Mole  ues.  Paris : 

Tretse,  ^teur. 

A  biographer,  at  the  beginning  of  his  task,  is  always 
arrested  by  several  difficulties,  and,  turn  which  way  he  will, 
he  can  hardly  escape  from  all.  If  he  writes  his  work  directly 
the  subject  of  it  is  dead,  he  will  be  able  to  get  many 
interesting  facts,  but  will  scarcely  venture  to  publish  them. 
If  he  waits  for  time  to  go  by,  his  hold  upon  his  subject  will 
also  go  by.  Impressions  will  be  less  vivid,  and  dates  less 
accurate.  If  he  does  not  wait,  but  publishes— and  publishes 
odl — some  persons  will  surely  be  wounded  whom  he  has 
hardly  the  right  though  he  may  have  the  courage  to  wound. 
It  is  of  course  owing  to  one  or  other  or  all  of  these  difficulties 
that  our  biographies  are  generally  so  imperfect  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  even  when  the  biographers  themselves  happen  to  be 
fitted  ifor  their  task.  But  that  does  not  happen  very  often. 
And  the  only  perfect  biography  would  be  that  written  with 
freshness  of  feeling  and  fulness  and  accuracy  of  fact,  by  a 
capable  man  who  should  have  self-control  enough  to  enable 
him  to  put  the  work  by  in  his  desk  for  thirty  years  after  its 
completion.  But  then,  alas  !  there  are  few  personalities  that 
interest  the  public  during  thirty  years,  and  so,  save  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  the  perfect  biography  would  be  issued  at 
last  to  a  public  that  had  ceased  to  care  for  it. 

The  biographer  of  Mademoiselle  Descl^e  has  had  no  easy 
work.  At  her  grave,  Alexandre  Dumas — the  playwright 
who  owed  her  the  most— avoided  altogether  the  difficult  task. 
He  shirked  it  in  a  strong  sentence  at  the  end  of  his  eulogy. 
“Une  femme  corame  celle-la  n’a  pas  de  biographic.  Elle 
nous  a  4raus,  et  elle  en  est  morte  :  voil4  toute  son  histoire.” 
But  M.  Emile  de  Mol^nes,  who  hjis  written  her  life,  has  not 
been  able  to  generalise  and  to  speak  only  of  her  art.  Nor 
has  he  been  able  to  tell  all  of  her  life,  for  that  would  have 
wounded  more  some  whom  he  may  have  wounded  already. 
In  the  main,  the  book  is  creditably  written.  While  it 
satisfies  a  not  unnatural  curiosity,  it  yet  maintains  a  necessary 
reticence.  It  errs  chiefly  on  the  side  of  exaggerated  eulo^  : 
eulogy  less  perhaps  of  a  life  than  of  a  character,  and,  again, 
less  of  a  character  than  of  an  art.  Worse  women  have  led 
better  lives,  the  writer  might  grant,  but  he  would  assert  that 
no  woman  has  been  a  more  complete  artist. 

The  English  public,  or  such  part  of  it  as  knew  Descl6e  at 
all,  knew  her  only  during  the  last  twelve  months  of  her  life, 
when  even  the  art  itself  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  the 
disease  which  killed  her  in  March  of  last  year.  She  was 
accepted  then  as  a  great  actress,  but  had  not  very  long  been 
recognised  as  such,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  her  fame 
she  bore  with  her  the  bitter  expression  of  one  to  whom  success 
came  too  late.  She  had  judged  the  world  years  before — and 
condemned  it.  It  was  not  her  art,  so  much  as  untoward 
circumstances,  that  had  exacted  of  her  sacrifices  which  nothing 
was  to  repay.  As  a  woman,  her  life  was  spoilt  before  she 
became  an  artist.  Undoubtedly  when  she  did  become  an 
artist,  her  experience  had  added  force,  intensity,  individuality, 
to  her  art ;  out  in  the  art  itself  there  was  no  consolation. 
Instead  of  soothing  and  retrieving,  it  only  made  memories 
keener.  It  gave  her,  perhaps,  an  exciting  present,  instead  of 
a  degrading  past ;  but  it  exhausted  her.  Her  life  shrunk 
visibly  under  it,  like  the  peau  de  Chagrin  of  Balzac’s  great 
story. 

Some  of  these  things  her  biographer  has  indicated  with  a 
good  deal  of  frankness.  He  has  omitted  details  ;  he  has 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evbnino,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  money  this  week  has  been  yery  limited  in 
consequence  of  the  abundance  in  the  floating  market,  and  the 
frequent  arrivals  of  gold  from  abroad.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  week  the  rates  currently  dealt  in  were  nearly  1  per  cent, 
below  the  Bank  minimunif  and  now,  after  the  reduction  of 
^  per  cent,  bv  that  establishment,  are  3J  to  per  cent. 

Yesterday^s  Bank  Keturn  shows  that  this  week  the  position 
of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  materially  strengthened. 
The  whole  course  of  the  accounts  shows  that  the  fteserye  has 
been  particularly  added  to,  while  the  Com  and  Bullion, 
owing  to  the  influx  from  abroad  and  other  sources,  is  largely 
increased.  The  proportion  of  Beserve  to  Liabilities  has 
advanced  from  43^  to  47  per  cent.,  and  the  discount  business 
at  the  Bank  having  fallen  oflf  considerably,  the  Directors 
decided  to  reduce  their  rate  from  4  to  3J  per  cent. 

As  usual  at  this  season,  when  interest  in  the  fluctuations 
in  the  Railway  Market  ceases  on  the  announcement  of  the 
more  important  dividends,  attention  has  generally  been 
devoted  to  the  Foreign  Stock  Market,  and  many  of  the  securi¬ 
ties  have  in  this  department  materially  benefited  by  the 
week’s  movements.  The  moat  important  advance  has  been  in 
San  Domingo,  Turkish  of  1865,  all  the  Hungarian  Bonds,  and 
Egyptian,  while  Buenos  Ayres,  Chilian  and  French,  amongst 
the  more  sound  classes,  have  improved  fairly.  Peruvian 
became  suddenly  in  demand  yesterday,  and  the  inquiry  has 
been  sustained  to-day  at  a  rise.  The  opinion  before  expressed 
in  this  column  is,  that  these  Bonds  are  a  good  investment  at 
the  present  price.  In  the  Railway  Market  the  fluctuating 
tendency  has  been  moderated,  but  the  expectation  of  the 
Great  Western  Cumpany^s  dividend,  and  the  consequent  vary¬ 
ing  rumours  as  to  its  amount,  have  created  some  sharp 
movements  in  prices.  However,  on  the  publication-  of  the 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  4  percent,  per  annum  as  compared  with 

at  this  time  last  year,  there  was  slight  depression,  but  no 
serious  fall,  this  Stock  showing  on  the  week  a  reduction 
of  1^  per  cent.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  decrease 
in  the  dividend  in  this  case  is  not  due  to  any  decline  in  the 
business  of  the  company,  but  is  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  large 
amount  of  traffic  while  operations  were  being  conducted  for 
changing  the  gauge  of  the  line  to  the  narrow,  combined  with 
the  expense  of  that  heavy  operation.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
explanation  of  the  moderate  decline  in  the  quotations  for 
.this  .stock.  At  this  time  last  year  it  was  quoted  at  126^. 
In  other  Stocks,  Brighton  were  favourably  influenced  by  a 
good  traffic  return,  and  shows  an  important  rise,  while  North 
Eastern,  Great  EliiHtern,  Great  Nortnern,  and  ^nth-Eastern 
have  participated  in  the  advance.  As  regards  other  depart¬ 
ments,  many  of  the  Securities  of  the  high-class  American 
Railways  have  improved  on  the  more  generally  favourable 
prospect  now  appearing  for  American  commerce.  Cana¬ 
dian  Railway  Securities  have  been  neglected,  but  there  has 
been  an  occasional  inquiry  for  Grand  Trunk  Securities.  Bank 
Shares  have  been  in  demand  and  remain  firm.  Anglo- 
American  and  several  of  the  other  Telegraph  Shares  show  a 
moderate  improvement,  and  Foreign  Railway  Shares  have 
been  very  much  neglected. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  Great  Northern  and  Brighton 
have  improved  2  per  cent.  ;  Metropolitiin  and  Chatham  and 
Dover  Preference  1^  ;  Chatham  and  Dover  Ordinary  1| ; 
Midland  and  South  Eastern  1;  South  Eastern  *‘A” 
Great  Eastern  § ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  North 
British  J ;  and  North  Eastern  and  Sheffield  5.  Great 
Western,  however,  have  fallen  1§  ;  North  Western  f  ;  and 
Caledonian  and  Great  Northern  “A”  ^  per  cent.  The 
quotations  are : — 

Caledonian,  91};  Great  Eastern,  Great  Northern,  140};  I 
ditto  “A,”  165;  Great  Western,  116};  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  145}  ;  Brighton,  84}  ;  North  Western,  152};  South  Western, 
HI  xd ;  Chatham  and  hover,  221;  ditto  Preference,  63;  Midland, 
132^;  Metropolitan,  6  }  xd;  Metropolitan  District,  24};  Man¬ 
chester,  Shetlield,  and  Lincoln,  71|;  ditto  Deferred,  43;  North 
British,  61  ;  North  Eastern,  167it;  South  Eastern,  1101  xd;  ditto 
Deferred.  96|. 

Ill  Foreign  Stocks  the  changes  have  comprised  a  rise  of  3 
in  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.  1865  ;  2^  in  ditto  Niue  per  Cents. 
f“B”and“C”);  2  in  Hiiugaririn  1872,  Paraguayan  1872, 
and  San  Domingo;  in  the  Khedive  Loan ;  if^iii  Egyptian 
1868,  ditto  1873.  Houduras  1867,  ditto  1870,  and  Peruvian 
Six  per  Cents.  1870  ;  in  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  1872  ;  1  in 
Bolivian  Six  per  Cents.,  Buenos  Ayres  1870,  ditto  1873,  Costa 
Rica  1871,  Dauubiaij  1861,  Egyptian  Niue  per  Cents.,  Para¬ 
guayan  1871,  Turkish  Six  {>er  Ceuts.  1869,  and  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.  1871  ;  j  iu  Turkish  Five  per  Ceuts.  ;  i  in  Argentine 
1871,  and  ^  iu  French  Five  per  Cents.,  but  there  has  been  a 
fsll  of  1  in  Japan  Seven  per  Cents. ;  4  in  Mexican  1864  and 
Uruguayan,  and  §  iu  Austrian  Silver  Rentes.  The  quotations 
are 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  94;  ditto  Public  Works,  93; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  79  xd;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  67};  Bolivian, 


83  xd;  Brazilian  Fonr-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  94 ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865, 101};  ditto  1871, 1004  xd;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Gents., 
1870,  94;  ditto  1878,  9 1  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866.  104 
xd;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  27;.  ditto  Seven  per 
Cents.,  1872,  23;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  101 ;  ditto  Kighi  per 
Cents,  104;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  67;  ditto  1864, 
97};  ditto  18!>8,  78|;  ditto  English,  1873,  73};  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  92};  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  103;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  78|;  Entre  Rios,  99  xd ;  French  Defence,  104; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  98|  xd ;  ditto  Thfce  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  63};  Honduras  Railway  Loan.  10;  ditto,  1870,  10; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  761 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861, 
67}  xd;  ditto  Tobacco,  97};  ditto  Five  per  Gents.  (Marem, 
Railway),  66;  ditto  State  Domain,  94;  Japan  Nine  per 
Gents.,  104 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  93 ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Cents.,  16} ;  ditto,  1864,  7 ;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  97 ; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  14;  ditto  1872,  13:  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  68} ;  ditto  1872,  66}:  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  102;  ditto  1872,  102;  ditto  1873,  101  ;  Charkuf  Azof, 
99;  ditto  Nicolai,  86};  ditto  Orel,  99;  San  Domingo,  11;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  79;  Spanish  Three  per  Gents.,  18}; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  79  xd;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
44}  xd ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  65 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1869.  55;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  64;  ditto  Niue  per  Cents. 
(B  and  C),  77}  xd  «  and  Uruguay,  62. 
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HAYMARKET  theatre  ROYAL.— Mdlle 

BEATRICE'S  COMEDY  DRAMA  COMPANY  for  thirty-seven 
nighU  only.  The  above  THEATRE  will  RE-OPEN  on  SATURDAY, 
August  22,  under  the  direction  of  Mdllu  BEAT  RICE,  when  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  with  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  appointments,  an  English  tran^la- 
t ion  of  the  latest  Parisian  success,  THE  SPHINX.  Principal  characters 
by  Messrs  Harvey,  Weninan,  Carter  Edwards,  Andrews,  Bennett,  and 
Dewhurst :  Mesdamea  L.  Moodie,  La  Fontaine,  and  Mdlle  Beatrice.  Pre¬ 
ceded  at  7.15  by  Tom  Taylor’s  charming  comedietta.  NINE  POINTS  OF 
THE  LAW.  Box  office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily.  No  half-price. 


The  8  p  h  I  n  X  —  blanche  de  chelles, 

Mdlle  BEATRICE.— SATURDAY,  August  22.— HAYMARKET 
THEATRE.  _ _ 

Bedford  college,  S  and  9  York-i»lace,  Portman- 

sqnare,  London  late  48  and  49  Bedford  square). 

The  SESSION  1874-75  will  b^ln  THURSDAY,  October  15.  Two 
ARNOTT  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  awarded  by  open  competition. 
Candidates  to  lend  their  names  to  the  Secretary  before  September  20. 
Prospectuses  at  48  Bedford  square. 

JANE  MARTINKAU,  Hon.  Sec. 


Liberal,  and  unsectarian  education.— a 

Teacher  of  experience,  residing  In  a  Southern  suburb  of  London, 
has  vacancies  for  additional  Pupils.  Sound  principles  rather  than  denomi¬ 
national  instruction  chiefly  sinied  at.  Best  references  given  and  required.— 
Address  A  E.  L..  Chapman  and  Hall,  193  Piccadilly. 


lAORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

I  J  the  PRiETORI  UM,”  with  ‘‘  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,’’  *’  Christian 
Martyrs,”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,’’  **  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  Ac.,  at  the 
DORK  OALLKKY.  3-1  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  la. 


rpHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).— The  late 
X  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  ’’There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  Isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated- a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatnecs  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  ot  humanity  could  resist  the  spectucle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  If,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  If  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore, Is 
a  case  in  which  1  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.”  , 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankAilIy  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  si»penaive  kind.  _ 

BROMl*l’ON  and  187  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 

Treasurer- Geo.  T.  Hertslet.  Esq.,  8t  James’s  Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Ont-Patlents’ Establishment  andOfflce-187  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Iiindtfianr  sad  ArehlleoCarol  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Orawlngs  and  Kogravin^,  FaesUiiiles  of  Ancient  MSB.,  Hluscrations 
of  Beals  and  Colas. 

T'HE  autotype  printing  process,  Permanent. 

X  Patronised  bj  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Connells  of 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  conUlning  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years'  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3a.  M.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traera.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Mnrants'  Llrery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  psinted,  according  to  Heraldic  Bulea  Culleton's  **  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes, ’^4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10 10s. ;  "The 
Manual  of  Heraldry, ”400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.CULLETON, 
Genealogist.  25  Crunboume-street  (comer  of  Bt  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  bv  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  M.  Livery  Button  Dies,  12  Ss.  .  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  5e.  per  dosen  articles.  A  Neat  Deek  Seal,  with  engraved 
Creel,  6d.  Registered  letter,  Od.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  (jhieen  ana  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboome-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’alane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti- 
fnlly  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranboume  street  (comer  of  St  Martin's-lane).  • 

rjAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Ms..  No  charge  tor  engraving  die. — T.  CUL- 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  (jueen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  Bt  Martin's-laue). 


fe  blended.  The  proper  colonr 


2b.  6d.:  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Ad.;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5a. ; 
with  directions,  post  frae  fur  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourae-atreet  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS^carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  moat  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  aelect 
from  £2  2a  ;  £3  38. ;  £4  4e. ;  £0  As. ;  £A  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters.  £1A  lAs.  Send  size  of  floger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
atreet  (comer  of  St  Miwtin’a-lane),  W.C. 


cards.  lUty  eacli,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  makfen  name,  13b. -AiL— 
T.  CllLLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
MarUn'a-iane). 

Monograms  ami  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  tn  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 
Tbs  following  are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  tbe  ArclibishuiM  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1N70  -  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Karons,  and  British  ^m- 
monera  Also  Twelve  Sheets  (Joiiiio  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono- 
grama.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  tlie  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (eoracr  of  8t  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 

RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Ty'HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

Tv  nparartla  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  otiratlve  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
ao  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn 
round  the  body,  while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  ao  much  ea^  and 
closeness  that  It  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  bi*  worn  during  sleep.  A  des¬ 
criptive  eireular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  for- 
warded  by  poet,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips 
being  sent  to  the  Manulaotnrer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  llccadilly,  London. 

Single  Tnise,  16a.,  21s.,  268.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d. ;  postage  fVee.  Double  ditto, 
31a.  Ad.,  42a.,  and  52a.  Ad. ;  postal  free.  Umbliloal  ditto,  428.  and  528. 6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Poei-oflioe  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-oSce,  Picca¬ 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

TT'LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VABI- 

A-<,p08K  VEINS.  Uld  ,11  cum  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  at 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  ko.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
praalve.  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4e.  Ad.,  7b.  Ad., 
lOA,  and  lAa.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Plcoadi  ,  London. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANV 

Established  1803.  *  • 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W 
Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £70(1,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Mannar 

■pOYAL  INSUB ANCE  COMPANY.  Head  Offi^ 

XV  LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard -atreet,  LONDON.  ~ 


TU  A  awMs  a^*aw*#'g  w  ~  ^  j  - 

and  Printcra,  IAa  Bathbonc-place,  London. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAT  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
millinera,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
pnrehasera,  when  tbe  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  monrolng 
require  the  Immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
then;  dreaaea,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  la.  per  yard  and 
apwards  from  tbe  piece,  all  markra  in  plalq  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  pnrohssad  at  tne  London  General  Monralng  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
d  aaviaw  to  largt  or  small  famillea. 

JAY’S. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  JfCURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 242,  and  251  Regent-street. 


RESULTS  FOR  1873. 

Fire- Net  Premium  . -  £802,416 

Life— New  Sums  Assured  5l4j||8 

FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

General  Reserve  - . £524,484 

Life  Funds . -  £1JA1,5b 

Paid-up  Capital .  282,515 

Additions  to  Life  Reserves  Kince  last  Bonus,  £588,121. 

JOHN  H.  MCLAREN,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secrela^ia  London. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.  ~ 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1874. 

A  RRANGEMENTS  for  the  issue  of  let,  Sod,  and  3rd 

class  Tourist  Tickets  are  in  force  until  the  3l8t  October,  1874. 

HENRY  OAKLEY.  General  Manager. 
London,  King’s-cross  Station,  Hay,  1874. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE— SUEZ  CANAL  Under 

Ck>n tract  with  H.  M.  Government  The  Peninsular  and  Orlmud 
Company’s  weekly  Steamefs  now  proceed  through  the  SUEZ  CANAL 
with  H.  H.  Mails  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  alternately. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL 

Under  Contihet  for  the  oonveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Medltenranaait 
India,  Chin%  Japan,  and  Anatralia.  The  PenlnsiRar  and  Oriental  85aaln 
Naviration  (jompany  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vil  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  BrindU, 
with  tbe  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

OAoea— 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C,  and  25  Cockspnr- street  S.W. 


nnHE 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

^CEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advaneid 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lnm- 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments.  . 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINW 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  posaeaaion  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  2tttd 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery ‘hme. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Fire 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Poescoeion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Parpoice. 

Apply  at  tbe  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton-bnildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent.  Interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banka,  but  without  u7 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  tbe  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  8afe8  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bodh, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours,  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratia. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  ManagW. 


OSLEK’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIEBS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-ftieet 

Established  1807.  _ 

pOMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  qnieklj 

Vy  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright 
pleasing.  2a.  Od.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 

248  Hl^  Holborn.  London.  _ _ 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Ibwi*' 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect 
.3s.  Ad.,  58.  Ad.,  and  10s  M. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  AL»£* 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  O'l,  a  great  hair-grower,  Sa.  6d.  _ 

OPANI8H  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  A  LEX 
O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produoea  Whl^ 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. ;  sent  by  ^at  for  64  stamps. — ALEX. 

248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin 's.— Hair  Dye,*-  * 
Face  Powder,  la.  _ 

AFACTpHaLEX.  ROSS’S  HAlScOLOUB 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  la  merely 
aary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  ud  of  the  bair-brnah.  when^n 
eight  liours.  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objoctlonahle  ** 
Pliee  IOb*  6a.,  seat  lor  stamps. ~268Bi(li  Holborn,  London* 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  AdTertuementSi 
84  riiEET-STREET,  E.O. 


WILLIAM  8.  BURTON, 

ENEKAL  furnishing  ironmonger,  by 

Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
poet  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his 

Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Dining  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  and  Pier 
Glasses 

Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;'  April  20th.  1872. 

THE  TRIBUNE  is  beifond  compare  ike  mo$t  ir^tumtidl  NeoApaper  in 
America;  itisjbr  the  United  Stalee  n^at  our  own  *  leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


Laiupe  and  Gaseliers 
Ifith  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
39  oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2L  S,  and  4  Newman-street ;  4, 6,  and  0  Perry’s- 
plaoe;*and  1  Newman- yard,  London,  W,  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
tbs  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  sm^  fixed  rate. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  la  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  aud  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  art  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  laige  and  profitable  American 
businesa  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  tm^  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver- 
tiring  columns.  TlAy  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  coaueetioa 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  In  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  pubUc,  and  are  regnlariy  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  busineaB  with  England. 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 


Hi*  CONDIMENTS. 

1.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Maaufsoturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
agirastthe  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  pubUc.— 92  Wigmore- 
■treet,  Cavendish -square  Gate  6  Edwards-street,  Portmaa-square),  and 
II  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  T  REVIEW;'  November  9th,  1872. 

"Pbr  mang  peare  the  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE  hoe  been  the  most  xridely 
circulaled paper  in  the  Northern  Slatee." 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  AND  INDIGESTION. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE’S 

FAXOBEATIO  EMULSION  AND  FANOBEAIINE 

ABl  THE  MOn  POniTT.  UMBPIAL  IflBSTe. 

They  are  the  only  remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also  efllciently  supply  the  place 
of  the  oil  when  the  stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now  attested 
by  the  published  records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which 
accompany  each  Bottle.  Bottles  from  2s.  to  2l8. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bbnd-street,  London,  W.,  and  of  all 
other  ChemisU,  who  also  supply  SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  CELE¬ 
BRATED  COUGH  LINCTU8,  or  PECTORAL  SYRUP. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Sabscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  HiGHnANO.  The  New  York  Tribdhe  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


PURE  AERATED  W.A  T  E  R  8. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATESS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  LithJa 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRAHBED  “B-  ELLIS  tmd  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  ev< 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholeaale  of 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Walee.  , 

LONOOIf  Aobhts— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS.  Heuriettarstreet,  Cavendish-equare. 


“PLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Re6ned  BLACK 

^  LEAD  In  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  ell  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY'S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  It.  12  Sobo-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


INVESTMENTS  SAFE  and  PROFITABLE. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

SHARP’S  STOCK  &  SHARE  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

o  AUGUST  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  p<^  free. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.  Ac. 

Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and 
Miscellaneons  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circnlar  a  safe,  valuable  guide. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  POULTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHID  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Wbstminbtxr,  Lothbdbt,  London,  E.C. 


TTOLLOWAYS  ointment  and  PILLS. — Rheumatism 

-AND  Gout.— These  purifying  and  soothing  remedies  demand  the 
earaest  attention  of  all  persons  li^le  to  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  or 
jpxlnful  affections  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  or  jointa  The  Ointment 
Mould  be  applied  after  the  affected  parts  have  been  patiently  fomented 
sntu  warm  water,  when  the  Unguent  should  be  diligently  rubbed  upon  the 
2k^*^**^  akin,  unless  the  friction  should  cause  pain.  HoUowayTs  Pills 
anould  be  simultaneously  taken  to  reduce  inflammation  and  to  purify  the 
treatment  abates  the  .violence  and  lessens  the  frequency  of 
fom.  rbeumatism,  and  all  spasmodic  diseases  which  spring  from  hereditary 
Pmiipositlon,  or  from  any  accidental  weakness  of  constitution.  The 
uintment  checks  the  local  malady ;  the  Pills  preserve  the  vital  power. 


rpo  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO/S 
JL  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeratioa 
of  safe  Investments  payintr  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  eopy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London.  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


Mb  WiLiiiAM  Black’s  New  Stort, 

THREE  FEATHERS, 

By  the  Author  of  *  A  Daughter  of  Heth,’  Aa.  was  consmeneod  Jn  the 
ComhiU  Magaeine  for  August. 


ESTABLISHED  1735 


On  the  29th  August  (One  Shilling),  No.  177, 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER. 

X  With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  HELEN 
PATERSON. 

CONTBNTe  : 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  ninsfrattoB.) 
XXXIX.— Coming  Home:  a  Cry.  XL.  -  On  CarierbrJdge  lltsbway. 
X  LI.~  Suspicion :  Fanny  is  sent  for.  XLIL— Joseph  and  his  Bvdea : 
Buck’s  Head. 

MAIDS-OF-ALL-WORK  AND  BLUR  BOOKS. 

THR  DANISH  NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

COMETS’  TAILS. 

A  WITCH  TRIAL  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

UNA(X)OMPLISHKD  PURPOSES. 

THREE  FEATHERS.  (With  an  Hlostration.)  V.— Throwing  a  Fly. 

VI.— The - among  the  Tailors.  VIL-Soma  New  Experienoen; 

VIU.— Wmma's  Find  Triami^ 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  GO.,  Iff  Watorloo-piMA 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  Ac. 


XSniCATXS  BT  POST,  OB  OX  APrUOATIOlX  TO 

15*  16,  LITTLB  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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ENGLISH  CATALOGUE. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO,’S  LIST. 


CABINET  EDITION  OF 


BOOK-BUYERS  wishing  to  obtain  the  fullest 

information  respecting  any  Work  pvMished  during  the 
Years  1863-1871  inclusive  should  order  immediately  the 
New  Volumeyjust  published^  of 

THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 


MR  TENNYSON’S  POEMS, 


IN  HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES. 


VotLME  III.— LOCK8LEY  HALL,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

CNexttpeisl. 

Containing;— The  Talkinjr  Oak-Locksley  Hall -Godira— The  Day  Often 
—The  Lord  of  Burleigh— Tiie  Brook,  Ac. 

With  a  View  of  Mr  Tennyson’s  Residence  at  Farripgford,  Isle  of  Wight 


PUBLISHED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
THE  COLONIES  DURING  1863  TO  1871  INCLUSIVE, 


THE  STRAITS  OF  MALACCA. 


.COMPRISING  AIAO 


AKAYIT  ABDULLA  :  The  Autobiography  of  a 

Malay  Manshi  between  the  Years  1808  and  1843.  hi  which 


TEE  UOST  lEFOBTAVT  AMEBIOAE  FEBLIOATIONS. 


Malay  Manslii  between  the  Years  1808  and  1843.  In  which  tie 
sketches  of  men  mid  events  connected  by  the  English  Settlemata 


This  Volume,  occupying  over  450  pages,  shows  the  Titles  of 
32.000  NEW  BOOKS  aud  NEW  EDITIONS  Issued  during  Nine 
Years,  with  the  Sire.  Wee,  and  Publlslier’s  Name;  the  LISTS  of 
LEARNED  SOCIETIES,  PRINTING  CLUBS,  and  other  LITERARY 
ASSOCIATIONS,  and  the  Books  issued  by  them;  as  aUo  the  PUB¬ 
LISHERS'  SERIES  and  COLLECTlONS-altogether  forming  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  Bookseller's  Establishment,  as  well  as  to 
every  Learned  and  Literary  Club  and  Association.  dOt.  half-bound. 


in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  daring  th  tt  Period  Translated  by  J  t 
THOMSON.  K.RO.S.  With  a  Photo  lithograph  of  a  page  ^ 
Abdulla’s  ManuscripL  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  128.  [fhut  <mt. 


Just  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  66., 

'T'HE  ASHANTEE  WAR.  A  Popular  Narrative.  By 

JL  the  DaUp  News  Special  Correspondent.  ^ 


JOHN 

O  Di 


BOOK-BUYERS  seeking  information  respect- 

ing  any  Work  published  during  the  Tears  1835-1862 
inclusivef  should  buy  the  previous  Volume  of 

THE  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE, 


^HE 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

N  GREY  (of  Dimton),  Memoirs  of.  By  bis 
Daughter,  JOSEPHINE  E.  BUTLER.  Crown  8vo, cloth. 

Uk*<  ready. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  “THE  DLSCIPLES” 

S  DISCIPLES  :  a  Poem.  By  Mrs  Hamilton  Kikq. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tup.  7a  M.  [Jhef  oid. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


Of  which  only  a  few  copies  remain  on  Sale.  Strongly  half-bound,  price  458. 


Being  Volume  X.  of  The  International  Scientific  Series.” 


BOOK-BUYERS  may  also  obtain  the 


INDEX  VOLUME  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE,’  1835  to  1862, 


SECOND  EDITION. 

BUILDING  CONTRACTS.  A  Legal  Handbook  for 

Vy  Architects,  Builders,  and  Building  Owners.  By  KDWAKU 
JKNKINS.  Ksq.,  M.P..  and  JOHN  RAYMOND,  Esq.,  Barristets. 
at-Law.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Os.  [Ready. 


In  which  they  will  find  a  complete  cliiasiflcation  of  all  the  Works  in  that 
Catalogue  arranged  niptiabeticsily  on  a  novei,  simple,  and  moet  convenient 
plan,  wliich  will  enable  tlie  seeker  to  find  at  once  all  needful  particulars 
respiting  any  Wurk  on  any  subject  he  may  be  in  search  of.  Strongly 
halt-bound,  price  26e. 


NEW  NOVEL,  JUST  READY. 

\7irOMAN  ’S  a  RIDDLE ;  or,  Baby  Warmstrey.  By 

ft  PHILIP  SHELDON,  Author  of  *  When  George  111.  was  Klsg.” 


Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

HENRY  S.  KINO  and  CO.,  05  Cornhill,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 


AN  INDEX  VOLUME  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE,  1863-1871, 


THE  NEW-  AND  POPgEAft-NOVElAr- 

AT  ALL  TOE  LIBRARIES. 


Is  now  in  active  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  course 

of  a  few  months. 


A  ItOSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Oi.iriJANT, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  Ac  2  vols.,  218. 

"  In  *  A  Ruse  in  June  ’  Mrs  Oliphant  is  at  her  very  best  again.  The  bo(A 
is  full  of  character,  drawn  with  the  most  delicate  of  touches” ~ 


BOOE-BTJTEBS  also  respectfully  re¬ 

minded  that  an 


FKANCES.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  3  vols. 

“  A  good  story.  The  heroine  is  a  charming  character.”— Jb/m  BvJL 
”  A  clever  and  amusing  novel.”— A/csscn^. 


ANNUAL  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE 


SPELL  BOUND.  By  Alice  King,  Author  of 


*  Queen  of  Herself,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  A  decidedly  clever  and  original  novel,  well  and  charmingly  told.  It  u 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  seasou.”-  Post. 


Has  been  published  for  many  years.  That  for  the  Year  1873  may 
now  be  had. 


MARIAN’S  TRUST.  By  the  Author  of 


It  contains  a  COMPLETE  UST,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  all  the 
WORKS  PUBLISHED  DURING  the  YEAR,  and  also  a  COMPLETE 
INDEX  of  SUBJECTS,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Index  described  above. 
Sent  free  by  post,  price  Ss. 


‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

"This  Is  an  interesting  book.  The  author  possesses  the  most  vtlusbw 
quality  of  a  novelist— that  of  strongly  intcresuiig  her  readers  in  the  misdi 
aud  fortunes  of  her  characters." — Athenmim. 


Supplements,  1863, 1864, 1803, 3s.  6d.  each ;  1866, 1867  to  1872, 5s.  each, 
may  also  be  had. 


ROUGH  HBVVN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 


*  From  Birth  to  Bridal,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  A  refreshing,  healthy,  and  interesting  story.**— .Eromiaer. 


BOOE-BVTEBS  are  invited  to  subscribe fm'  the 
PUBLISHERS’  CIRCULAR  AND 


OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY.  By  Maei 


CECIL  HAY,  Author  of  *  Victor  and  Vanquished,*  Ac.  3  vf  is. 

[Nextueek. 


HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough-street 


GENERAL  RECORD  OF  BRITISH  AND 
FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


Giving  a  transcript  of  the  tltle-jpage  of  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED 
in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  und  EVETtY  WORK  OF  INTEREST ’  PUB¬ 
LISHED  ABROAD,  with  Lists  of  all  the  PUBLISHING  HOUSES. 


Now  ready,  price  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd., 

OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY. 

A  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  BY  MR  P.  A.  TAYLOR  IN  THlf 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  1»th,  1874 


Published  regularly  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  every  month,  and  forwarded 
poat  free  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  payment  of  Ss.  per  annum. 


parts  of  the  world  on  payment  of  Ss.  ^r  annum. 


London  ;  £.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


London ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
Crown-buildings,  188  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  CORRUPTIONS  of  CHBjJ 

TIANITY.  By  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.  Te»» 
Tbooaand.  Price  28.  6d.,  post  free  (enclose  stamps). 

11.  BRACE,  .37  Norfolk  street.  Strand,  London. 


Printed  *>7rJJHAKLE8  W.  ^YNKL^^^^^  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westmineter,  and  Pubilalied  by 
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